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ABSTRACT 
Youth Ministry in Crisis: Creating a Culture of Compassion for the Free Wesleyan Church of 
Tonga, Los Angeles District 


By Kalisitiane Tangata ‘o Tonga Oko 


The Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga (FWCT) is an independent church under the 
administration of its conference in the homeland. The migration of Tongans to America extended 
the growth of the church’s mission into foreign lands. As the membership of Tongan churches in 
the United States is dominated by immigrants, the churches are very much based in the Tongan 
culture. Church curricula and programs follow a Tongan structure of spiritual formation, where 
religious and traditional values align. However, such systems have become an issue in the church 
today as witnessed in the Los Angeles district. Youth ministries cannot perform well by 
following the Tongan religious education programs because there is a culture clash between the 
second generation and immigrants. Therefore, this project focuses on youth in creating a culture 
of compassion program that teaches religious and cultural values in a language youth understand. 
It will also act to reconcile issues between the two generations. Moreover, such an effort is still 
rooted in the Tongan Wesleyan church’s mission and goals for religious education. Hence, this 
project proposes a program of religious education that uses a narrative pedagogical approach and 
compassion practices and models to build a new understanding of Tongan spiritual formation in 
America. Accordingly, the results of such a program will help to empower and develop youth 


religious education in a generative way for future ministry. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Purpose of the Project 

There is a need for the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga (FWCT) in America to revitalize 
its approach to spiritual formation so that it is more understandable to Tongan American youth, 
while still integrating religious and cultural values. This project is designed to engage youth in a 
Culture of Compassion program that introduces a spirituality that is generative. The program is a 
religious education program that combines the narrative pedagogical approaches of tradition- 
centered, person-centered, and personal identity education with spiritual and compassion 
practices that will help in teaching both culture and faith. 

Significance of the Project 
Context 

Most FWCT pastors were educated in Tonga, but this education was mostly designed for 
service in the island’s local churches. Today, the FWCT has expanded its roots overseas and has 
now become established in American soil. Pastors from our island have been sent to look after 
these churches for our Tongan community. However, there are issues that indicate the Tongan 
way of ministry works best for Tongan immigrants but not for the second generation. 

As one born and raised in the postcolonial era, I am aware that the Tongan church context 
is shaped by Tongan culture and reflects a patriarchal system. Tongan churches, with their highly 
honored cultural values, expect children to abide by these values, which include considering 
what they are told. Yet, our religious education programs do not work when it comes to 
Americanized youth because they are conducted in our native language, and most of our children 


do not understand what the religious educators teach. In fact, if youth practice their rights, it is 


referred to as opposing our cultural tradition. Therefore, there is a concern about noticing youth 
and taking care of them. 

The FWCT religious education system works effectively in Tonga, where the state and 
religion are merged, and Tongan citizens have already adapted to this system. Truly, speaking 
from experience as a Tongan immigrant, when this Tongan system is brought into a different 
context, like the United States, there is a culture clash. To introduce that cultural system in a 
location that teaches equality, freedom, and rights, American-born or Americanized youth feel 
outcast and marginalized, not only from Tongan culture but the church as well. Therefore, youth 
feel excluded and uninterested in the church. They are maneuvering blind, not knowing their 
culture and religious identity. For instance, those who attend services cannot understand what is 
going on. This is why this work calls for the revival of our Tongan youth through religious 
education within a compassion-based platform of enculturation and faith formation. 
Justification 

This project focuses on the FWCT mission here in America. I really believe that 
understanding the context can help us pastors provide what is necessary and helpful for the 
church community today. Since our Tongan youth here are facing difficulties in terms of our 
religious and cultural values, there is a need for change in how we do things, especially in 
spiritual formation. Strategic and creative approaches designed with the help of the Holy Spirit 
are required. There is a need for change but also a need to keep our traditional values as 
Tongans. This project is trying to offer a program that addresses both of these needs. To educate 
our youth with the heart of Christianity, which is compassion, we will use stories that heal and 


transform young lives. 


Methodology and Limitations 

This project utilized qualitative ethnographic research and literary research. Only relevant 
sources were used to map out the theories and ideas that formulated this work. The practical part 
of the project focused on youth participation and engaging in observation and conversation with 
them. It was built around certain ethnographic elements that deal with Tongan culture, group 
dynamics, and spirituality. The first step was to create and distribute a survey among thirty youth 
selected to participate in a five-week program. The survey was designed to surface their interest 
in spirituality and Tongan culture and to provide recommendations for youth ministry. The 
second step was to introduce the narrative pedagogical approaches of the tradition- and person- 
centered paradigms, which were intended to bring youth to an awareness of their personal 
identities. It was hoped that at the end of educating the youth through these approaches, they 
would be able to comprehend Tongan spirituality and culture and be able to create a youth 
service of worship that fit their context. During the program, every session was designed to 
empower youth spiritually in cultivating compassion and a relationship with the Sacred. This was 
accomplished through modern and traditional practices such as cultivating Sacred moments, 
taking the PULSE, FLAG, compassionate listening, and centering prayer as enlightening. 
Moreover, follow-up sessions were provided using cultural platforms like the kava circle and 
modern communication technologies to teach spirituality and culture in a language the youth 
could understand. Above all, the program was designed to engage the youth of the Los Angeles 
FWCT district who are currently attending church. 

Educational findings from historical, theoretical, and theological writings by 
contemporary scholars helped in addressing issues faced by Tongan church organizations today. 


While the project sought the views of as many youths as possible, given the limited amount of 


time I had, it was only designed for the youth of the LA Messiah church where I am currently 
serving as a youth pastor. I am aware that the church holds a very sacred place in the minds of 
many Tongans. It was difficult for some participants to openly share their views, but the 
anonymous nature of this work brought out more outcomes in the end. 
Chapter Outline 

Chapter 1 of this project provides a brief history of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga 
in order to provide context for this project. 

Chapter 2 describes the theological and theoretical foundations of the Culture of 
Compassion. 

Chapter 3 is the Culture of Compassion program in practice among the selected youth 


participants. 


CHAPTER 1 
Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga: Historical to Modern Context 
“A people without the knowledge of their past history, origin and culture is like a tree 
without roots.” 
— Marcus Garvey 

This chapter focuses on the context of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga. It presents a 
brief history of the church from its founding with the Methodist missionaries’ arrival in the 
nineteenth century to its movement to America, and it discusses how the church influenced the 
Tongan state and developed over time and what Tongan spirituality is. This chapter is intended 
to provide a blueprint for the project’s purpose and to address current issues faced by Tongan, 
American-born youth today in an immigrant church. 

Setting Christianity on Tongan Soil 

In the South Pacific Oceans lies Tonga, the smallest island kingdom, which consists of 
uninhabited and inhabited islands. According to Finau Pila ‘Ahio, a church historian, Tonga’s 
location is just about “1,100 miles northeast of Aotearoa (New Zealand) and 420 miles southeast 
of Viti (Fiji).”! In 2023, the population of Tonga was 107,773.” The majority of the land has 
been settled by Tongans of Polynesian descent. Tonga’s rich and fertile land and semitropical, 
humid climate with abundant rain makes agricultural farming very popular. Tonga and other 
Pacific islands were not known until the exploration era of Europeans in the seventeenth century. 
But as explorers were discovering new lands and races, they also established colonies and 


converted natives to Christianity. 


' Finau Pila ‘Ahio, “Christianity and Taufa’ahau in Tonga: 1800-1850,” Melanesian Journal of Theology 
23, no. | (2007): 22, https://biblicalstudies.org.uk/pdf/mjt/23-1_22.pdf. 

2 “Population of Tonga (2024 and Historical),” Worldometer, accessed March 19, 2024, 
https://www.worldometers.info/world-population/tonga-population/. 
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One of the most famous English voyagers, Captain James Cook, paved the way for 
sailors behind him in discovering new areas of the Pacific region, including Tonga, which led to 
Europeans settling and colonizing these areas. Captain Cook visited Tonga three times between 
1773 and 1778 and returned to the British empire with reports about Tongans’ sociopolitical 
situation. His reports declared the inhumane actions of chiefs against their subjects.? Ancient 
Tonga had a hierarchical structure in which the fonua (land) was run by three main classes: the 
tu’i (king), hou ’eiki (chiefs/nobles) and tu’a (commoners). The king was at the pinnacle and held 
the power of the land; nobles and chiefs were the keepers of the king’s land in the villages. It was 
the commoners who made the land produce for the king’s and chiefs’ needs. The tu’a or 
commoners were also referred to as kainanga e fonua (worms of the land) as they worked their 
hardest in farming the finest crops to be gifted away for the hierarchal order. As time went by, 
voyagers who landed in Tonga found these beliefs and system to be brutal and oppressive, which 
prompted the London Missionary Society (LMS) to evangelize by sending out missionaries to 
Tonga and other islands. Its first effort was recorded as a failure according to oral history 
because they faced hardships due to the weather and rejection of Christianity for Tongan 
traditional beliefs. It was hard for chiefs and elders to accept this new religion. But after many 
attempts at introducing Christianity to Tonga, success finally came in 1826 when the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission (WMM) arrived led by John Thomas.* Despite resistance from chiefs and 


elders, the seeds of Christianity finally began to spread around the islands of Tonga. 


3 “Ahio, “Christianity and Taufa’ahau in Tonga,” 24. 
4 Alfred Harold Wood, Overseas Missions of the Australian Methodist Church: Tonga and Samoa 
(London: Aldersgate Press, 1975), 4. 


Founding a Christian State 
Impact of Missionaries 

Once missionaries successfully converting commoners and chiefs from heathenism to 
Christianity, it was time for a new sociopolitical order. This order was established by none other 
than Taufa‘ahau, “the maker of modern Tonga.” Taufa‘ahau was from royal descent, and he 
later became known as King George I, with oral tradition described his reigning knowledge. 
Before the new religion arrived in the nineteenth century, Tongans were under the rules of three 
dynasties, each of which had its own chiefs and system, but Taufa‘ahau decided to incorporate 
these dynasties into his kingdom to serve the established Constitution of Tonga. After 
Taufa‘ahau became a devoted Christian, his goal was to unify Tonga under one ruler. This was 
accomplished by conquering all the islands from the old empire and banishing ancient gods and 
beliefs. After Taufa‘ahau’a vision was fulfilled, he was then enthroned as the first king of the 
Christian era. These events made Tonga different from other Pacific islands, as it was the only 
country in the Pacific saved from colonial power. However, civilization still occurred because 
the king wanted to make Tonga into a modern kingdom. All these shifts were heavily influenced 
by Western and Christian ideologies. 

Before Christianity arrived with missionaries, there were no written laws in traditional 
Tongan society. There were only oral rules for building relationships and for setting boundaries 
between higher classes (chiefs) and lower classes (commoners) in the villages, which became 
customs. Yet these customs came to be seen in the light and values of Christianity as oppressive 
in their treatment of common natives, especially the lower class. The new Christian thinking 


brought by missionaries influenced King George and his chiefs to think that there should be an 


> ‘Ahio, “Christianity and Taufa’ahau in Tonga,” 24. 
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organized written law in their Christian state. In 1839, these convictions from the king’s 
associates from Western civilization made him realize the contrast between Tonga’s customs and 
oral laws and Christian values. Thus, the king and his associates began to write down a code of 
laws based on Western missionary ideas that limited the power of chiefs over their people. This 
code became known as “the Vava‘u Code.” 

The Code’s Formation (1839-1850) 

The written laws of the Vava‘u Code were created by Taufa‘ahau, who ruled his people 
with compassion, and they suggested that the upper class be responsible by showing love and 
justice to the oppressed.° Taufa‘ahau wanted his people to live in peace, with no discomfort, and 
to serve God freely. Part of the code said that chiefs were to no longer relieve villagers of their 
crops and harvests for chiefly benefits but let them own their crops, yet the villagers would work 
for their chief when required. Moreover, the Sabbath was made sacred, as urged by missionaries, 
in order to conduct church services and to rest from the labors of the week.’ Those who opposed 
this code were to be fined, and this rule is still active today in the Tongan constitution. In 
addition, sexual relationships were now sacred, and it was taught that sexual intercourse was not 
to be engaged in outside of marriage or it would be considered adultery. Marriage was then made 
sacred, and this became a popular custom in the Tongan community due to its value in the light 
of Christianity. 

Consequently, more developments began to arise from this revolution. Schools and 


working places were founded in the kingdom with the missionaries’ and foreign settlers’ 


® Sarah Stock Farmer, Tonga, and the Friendly Islands: With a Sketch of their Mission History (California: 
Hamilton, Adams, 1855), 264. 

T Robert Young, The Southern World: Journal of a Deputation from the Wesleyan Conference to Australia 
and Polynesia; including Notices of a Visit to the Gold Fields (London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1855), 267-268. 
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assistance. Many developed interests in the Christian God through schools and acquired their 
faith, so local congregations began to grow. People were not only taught secular subjects but 
theological ones as well, learning the doctrines of the Wesleyan Church and the belief that the 
Bible was authoritative. Indeed, practices of praying, singing hymns, and sharing testimonies 
were taught because of the Wesleyan missionaries’ efforts, and they are still practiced today.® 
Those who became students of the missionaries began to travel across the Tongan islands, 
enlightening people by teaching them to read and write, as it was the king’s desire. As Thomas 
West, one of the missionaries, wrote, the rapid advancement of education led Taufa‘ahau to think 
that there was still a need for a more detailed system of laws than the 1839 code, and he asked 
the missionaries for help in putting it together.” 

The code was then completed and legally made public as the “1850 Code.” This code was 
more specific in limiting the power of chiefs by promoting the king as the supreme ruler above 
all in the new government of Tonga. First, it was determined that the king, as the ruler of the 
land, would appoint chiefs as governors; second, the king would decide what would be done 
throughout his land and would be able to demand that his chiefs fulfill his wishes; third, the king 
would be the chief judge and any decisions to be made would be referred to his authority.'° Also, 
the marriage law was signified to be taken seriously by people since saving oneself for marriage 
is commanded by God. Those who refused to accept this code were punished for fornication, and 
abortion was also made a serious offense. In addition, the selling of land to foreigners (non- 


Tongans) was forbidden by the king. These codes laid the blueprint for Tonga’s future 


8 Young, The Southern World, 41. 

° Thomas West, Ten Years in South Central Polynesia: Being Reminiscences of a Personal Mission to the 
Friendly Islands and their Dependencies (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1865), 211-212. 

10 Sione Latukefu, Church and State in Tonga: The Wesleyan Methodist Missionaries and Political 
Development, 1822-1875 (Queensland: UQP Press, 1974), 226. 
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constitution, which the modern era was built on. In the light of the missionaries’ knowledge, 
King George Tupou I and his chiefs reigned Tonga through these laws that were based on 
Christian principles and values. The practice of these laws is still evident today in the twenty- 
first century. 

The Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga (FWCT) 

After the constitutional monarchy was founded, the Wesleyan church mission in Tonga 
was established. Before the church became independent, it was part of the Australian Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference. But King George was determined to keep Tonga religiously independent. 
Independence was a challenging request for the Australian Methodists, but it was granted in May 
1881: Tonga could have its own district and have control over its own finances and church 
properties.'' At the beginning of the FWCT, the king, chiefs, and missionaries decided the rules 
and regulations for what the church would do. Moreover, the church and the state in the 
Kingdom of Tonga work side by side. The official name, the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga, 
was given to the church in 1924 by the first king’s granddaughter, who is famously known in the 
Pacific islands as the late Queen Salote Tupou III.!* As the church became independent, it agreed 
to appoint its first Tongan president so that Tonga could be run freely according to Queen 
Salote’s will. This move encouraged the FWCT conference to start a new theological education 
program in 1947 so ministers and pastors could be equipped theologically and culturally to do 


ministry across Tonga. 


'l Wood, Overseas Mission, 169. 

 Heneli Taliai Niumeitolu, “The State and the Church, the State of the Church in Tonga” (PhD diss., 
University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 2007), 157, 
https://era.ed.ac.uk/bitstream/handle/1842/2236/HNiumeitolu_PhD. 
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Furthermore, the FWCT is on the side of the royal family, which is why it is often 
referred to as “the King’s Church,” and most Tongans are members of the FWCT. In fact, it is 
still the largest denomination in the kingdom. Some members of the royal family, including the 
king and queen, can be witnessed today serving as lay preachers of the church, along with most 
of the nobles and chiefs. The FWCT president is the royal family’s spiritual and moral advisor. 
To become a member of the FWCT you are taught not only spiritually but culturally, and 
Christianity is now part of the Tongan cultural identity, to the point that Tongans often refer to 
themselves as kakai lotu (prayer people). Therefore, being a Tongan Christian involves 
harmonizing biblical teachings and Tongan cultural values, which indicates the FWCT as lotu 
(prayer) Tonga. Although we adopted Western Christianity from the missionaries, yet we must 
own it for it to be part of us. 

The Tongan Way of Life: The Four Golden Straps 

With culture and religion closely tied together, it is part of the Tongan Wesleyan mission 
to educate FWCT members about how vital Tongan traditions and customs are. Based on my 
experience, when there is a conversation on culture and its significance, we often hear about core 
values of life, in other words, the Tongan identity. These core values of life are commonly 
known as the four golden pillars, but I have chosen the term the four golden straps to embody 
these values that sustain Tongan identity. Although these values were practiced in ancient Tonga, 
they were officially written down during the reign of Queen Salote III when she proclaimed them 
as the four cornerstone values of Tonga. As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, Tongans 
are people who have embedded in them respect for their leaders, so whatever the royal family 
announces becomes valuable and is obeyed by Tongans. These values are still practiced today as 


foundational values or as the anga fakafonua (way of living) around which the culture is 
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centered. As these values have been practiced for centuries, they have become embedded in our 
art of worship as Tongan Wesleyans. A Tongan Wesleyan must embody these principles as a 
Tongan and as a Christian discipline. These four golden straps are known as faka ‘apa ‘apa 
(respect), tauhi vaha‘a (keeping good relationships), mamahi’i me’a (passion), and loto t6 
(humility/humble heart). 

Faka ‘apa ‘apa (Respect) 

The value of faka‘apa‘apa derives from the taumafa kava (kava ceremony) at the king’s 
palace. Faka is a prefix meaning “likeness,” and ‘apa ‘apa are the two spokesmen who sit 
alongside the king at the kava ceremony.'* The spokesmen’s duty is to ensure the ceremony is in 
order and profound on royal grounds at all costs. According to Elizabeth Wood-Ellem, a Tongan- 
born historian who has actively engaged in the Tongan lifestyle, the key to Tongan behavior is 
faka’apa’apa, which is the respect a person of inferior status gives to anyone of superior status, 


either in their family or in society in general.'4 


If you grow up in a FWCT household, you easily 
experience this value. You are taught to respect your parents and your siblings if you are a 
younger sibling. There is no cursing at home, and no talking back when you are advised by older 
siblings or parents, even if you have rights. You are not allowed to eat your parents’ food (even 
leftovers), touch their heads, or enter their bedroom. Brothers and sisters do not watch television 
together and are not allowed to enter each other’s bedrooms. You sit before you eat, you say 
tulou (excuse me) when passing in front of your parents and siblings, and you always say koau (I 


am here) if you are called. Children practice the same respect to their aunts and uncles, and 


cousins and other relatives are treated with the same respect as siblings. 


'3 Niumeitolu, “State and Church,” 159-160. 
4 Elizabeth Wood-Ellem, Queen Salote of Tonga: The Story of an Era, 1900 — 1965 (Auckland: Auckland 
University Press, 1999), 271. 
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These practices of faka‘apa‘apa can also be applied outside the family. You respect elders 
in the villages by helping them out with what they need. For example, you will let an elder have 
your seat if they are standing in a bus or any other place, and you will help them if you are 
passing by when they are doing heavy work, such as mowing their lawn or carrying their harvest 
from their farm. Even in school you are to respect teachers by practicing good manners. Also, if 
you want to ask a female for a date, you must ask permission from her father; if he says yes, then 
you are welcomed inside his home to talk to his daughter. In fact, it is a Tongan religious custom 
that there is no going out until marriage. Likewise, you are taught not to speak in a meeting with 
elders as you will be in their seat one day. Moreover, in church services or activities you are to 
fakatapu (acknowledge) the presence of the chief (village leader), matapule (chief’s 
spokesperson), pastor, and elders when you preach or speak on any church occasion. This will 
depict how well you have been taught to be a respectful person. 

Tauhi Vaha ‘a (Maintaining Good Relationships) 

Tauhi means “to keep or nurture,” and vaha ‘a means “space between beings.” The more 
that space is nurtured, the more it becomes a connection or bond; in other words, one builds a 
good connection between oneself and others. Therefore, one can argue there is a harmonious 
connection in those spaces that calls us to fulfill in building relationships and that, in my 
perspective, is rooted in a heart of love. As Tonga is more of a communal state where one can 
experience tauhi vaha‘a, and since Tongan culture is vital, the practice of tauhi vaha‘a emerges 
from a kindness-giving, loving heart. According to oral traditions, tauhi vaha‘a was practiced 
during the katoanga ‘inasi (share ceremony), during which the people of Tonga (before 


Christianity) were expected to give the first fruit of their farm and their first catch from the ocean 
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to the high chief. Now it is a choice for villagers whether to give or not. Modern Tongans now 
practice this principle with the vulnerable, neighbors, and the elderly sincerely. 

For example, in my experience, sharing what we have with our neighbors starts with 
small resources (food and supplies) and grows to greater ones (land). The sharing of food after 
Sunday services usually leads to kaitaha, or having a lunch feast as a family with neighbors. 
People get to know each other very well during these feasts, and whenever help is needed, 
everyone provides without asking. Such provisions are made for cultural occasions like funerals, 
marriages, and church feasts. Neighbors not only contribute supplies from their own resources, 
but they are physically present to fulfill necessary tasks, whether it is grieving, celebrating, or 
cooking. 

Mamahi’i me’a (Passion) 

Tongan traditions are based on communal relationships with one another. Tongan people 
often practice cultural celebrations to show how passionate we are about our unique culture and 
to show our loto ma@fana (warm hearts). Our cultural way of celebration depicts our connections 
and how we are one through uouongataha (team spirit). Elders will usually point out that these 
events embody the Tongan spirit. This spirit promotes joy, excitement, and thanksgiving for 
everyone at any cultural or church occasion. Such a spirit of celebration can be witnessed at 
weddings, birthdays, and graduations, where it is revealed during the feasts. Celebrations 
preserve our cultural arts because they are where people get to show their talents in singing, 
cultural dances, and hard work. Women get to offer their traditional handmade crafts made from 
land resources, and men get to show their harvest from the ngatai (ocean) and the tokanga (land). 
Also, nowadays people get to offer money as well during celebrations as a way to show their 


exuberant spirit. The people of each social class involved in the ceremony, whether in the church 
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or a village, get their own share of these offerings as a token of gratitude for their presence. 
These events continue to prolong and nurture traditional and cultural values in general. 
Loto to (Humility/Humble Heart) 

As aconcept of humility, loto to serves as a reminder to all Tongans to remember their 
way of life rooted in their culture. Tonga’s wealth is based on Tongans’ anga fakafonua, or 
cultural values. Achievements in life do not change your identity or who you are. A Tongan 
understands that loto to represents one’s king, culture, and family. There is a Tongan proverb 
that says “Oua mo’ui ngalo.” It means, “Do not forget your home, your humble beginnings, or 
who you are as an ambassador from a small island in the South Pacific Ocean.” This idea triggers 
a lot of responsibilities and actions for keeping oneself from giving into one’s ego and for 
maintaining relationships so others can grow abundantly. For instance, as Tongans migrate, 
looking for a better life and education, large Tongan populations grow overseas, including in 
America. Humility does not involve building fame through wealth and knowledge, but rather the 
opposite—ensuring that Tongan values are presented everywhere. This is why Tongans prefer to 
look after their parents until they are deceased, rather than leaving them in elderly facilities 
overseas. There are no elderly facilities in Tonga. It is humility that maintains respect and good 
relationships and allows people to flourish within families, churches, and abroad—tthis is what 
Tongan prosperity is. 

Tongan Culture in the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga 
Seating Arrangements 

Since Tonga operates through a hierarchical system, such a structure can be witnessed 

through local FWCT churches in villages. Although Tongans have built architecturally modern 


buildings, yet the inside is customized according to our hierarchical system. Inside the church 
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building, each member is instructed by his or her parents from a very young age where to sit. At 
the front of the chapel, alongside the pulpit, is where the faifekau (pastor) and village chief are 
stationed. Children are seated in the middle of the front rows, while elderly members have chairs 
alongside them. Parents have their seats behind the youth, as well as visitors who come in from 
the back near the back entrance. If you have grown up in a FWCT family, you already know 
where you should sit during church services. It is taboo to walk out during the service, and there 
are seniors who are selected by the church to sit by the doors as guards and ensure no one leaves 
during the service, except for emergency reasons. 

Kava Tali Malanga (Preachers Kava Ceremony) 

Kava is a Tongan beverage made from the kava plant grown by farmers across the 
islands, and it has been consumed by Tongans for centuries. Tongans’ usage of kava in 
ceremonies has played a major role in Tongan culture. Although kava ceremonies are performed 
differently in different settings—including ceremonies with kings and chiefs and the kava tali 
malanga in churches—all of them portray unity. In fact, unity is the model of Tongan society.!° 
Kava ceremonies not only depict our social-political order, but they also exhibit our values and 
our Tongan way of life of being a community. Kava ceremonies have now been practiced in 
Christian settings. One interpretation of such ceremonies is that they show gratitude and respect 
for the gospel among us. The kava represents the fonua (land) where the gospel has been 
received. The kava is for those who are preaching—they are to enter the tali malanga before the 
service. Elders and men are expected to sit in a circle holding a welcoming presence for the 


preacher to drink his or her kava. This practice also shows hospitality and support because, after 


'S Martin Daly, Tonga: A New Bibliography (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2009), 148. 
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the ceremony, the participants provide guidance they have received from the Holy Spirit through 


prayer. 


Using Respectful Language 

If one wants to understand how the FWCT communicates with its members, there is a 
need to comprehend how we use our Tongan language during church programs and other 
occasions. Because of our hierarchical system, the royal family and most of the nobles are 
members of the church, and different registers are used in interactions with them. Whether a 
Tongan is speaking during a church service or giving a speech at a feast or other occasion, they 
have been taught the respectful way of communicating to acknowledge different persons’ 
presence, including the pastors. In fact, Tonga’s educational system is heavy on the Tongan 
language and culture, so students take core classes to learn the different registers. These curricula 
teach individuals what language to use when speaking to the royal family or chiefs.'° For 
example, if a regular person is going to present a word of thanks during a church feast, it is 
important to be aware of the people who are present on this occasion. The common words we use 
as people/commoners will change when we are speaking to the kings or chiefs. For instance, the 
word kai (eat) is for commoners; it is ‘i/o in the chiefly register; and it is taumafa for the king.!” 
‘Tlo is also used when talking to a pastor because church members often use the chiefly register 
as a respectful manner of addressing the man or woman of God, who is like a spiritual chief. This 
is the same type of respect that was given to the missionaries who worked in Tonga, because it 


was the king who approved the spreading of the gospel in the land. 


‘6 This was my experience during primary and high school. 
'7 Malo Tonga, “Tu’i Hou’ eiki, Kakai,” accessed July 20, 2023, 
https://malotonga.com/1LeaTuiHoueikiKakai.html. 
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Faifekau as Spiritual Chiefs 

The word faifekau means “pastor” in Tongan. Pastors are highly respected as people who 
have been anointed to preach the good news. There is a sentence that is always used to describe 
them: “Tu’a e sino kae ‘eiki e fekau,” which means, “The body is usual, but the word is holy.” 
Thus, faifekau means “doing the Lord’s work.” Faifekau are held in high esteem by Tongan 
communities; even if they are wrong, most people will assert that they are right. To be respectful 
to pastors is part of the Tongan culture; it is taboo to speak against the instructions they have 
given in church, whether they are wise or unwise. Those who disrespect them are labelled as 
being cursed because they disobeyed God’s servant. Respecting them is like treating them as 
having a chiefly status, although they have no connection to chiefly origins. Also, elders will tell 
those of younger generations that they will receive blessings from pastors if they respect, love, 
and care for them as the elders did in the past. Specifically, when a faifekau is stationed to serve 
in a Tongan congregation, especially in the FWCT, some people offer them money and food 
weekly, some even buy them vehicles if they have none, and so forth.!® Faifekau have the 


congregations’ highest regard. 


Youth Religious Education and Formation 
Mission 
The mission of the religious education department of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga 


is directed towards youth, as illustrated in the last section of the church conference’s liturgical 


'8 This is done from the members’ own resources. I have witnessed these things while my grandfather was 
a steward for our village FWCT congregation. Even today, my parents continue to offer what is best from our house 
to our pastor. 
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calendar.'? According to this section, the first part of the religious education department’s 
mission is to nurture a person from birth until death, focusing on developing faith in Jesus Christ 
and guiding young people to become /otu fehu’i (catechists) as a confirmation result of their 
assurance of salvation. The church also foresees raising youth who have a capacity to be able to 
accept changes in the twenty-first century. The second mission endeavor is to teach young 
people through different approaches that are necessary for nurturing them, but still rooted in 
church doctrines and spiritual formation. Third, young people are God’s children who have been 
born again, and they are representatives of the church in society, so they must be prepared to deal 
with contemporary issues. 
Sunday Schools 

The outcomes described in the previous paragraph have been written down as the 
FWCT’s ministry needs for youth. However, this is just the tip of the iceberg. The reality is that 
Tongan culture is intertwined with Christian culture, as I noted at the beginning of this chapter. 
Hence, embedding our culture in religious education and formation curricula has been a custom. 
For example, Sunday schools teach young individuals to memorize Bible verses like Ephesians 
6:2, which states one should “obey” one’s parents, translated as faka ‘apa ‘apa in Tongan. When 
teaching this verse, Sunday school educators usually take the time to elaborate on the primary 
goodness of faka‘apa‘apa, or respect for parents, teaching that blessings are a result. Also, 
respect does not end within the family space but also applies to chiefs, pastors, elders, and those 


who hold a higher status in church and society. Tongans really focus on embedding cultural 


'9 Siasi Uesiliana Tau’ataina ‘o Tonga, Ko e Tohi Fakafeangai Ma’oni’oni mo e Polokalama Ngaue ‘ae 
Siasi Uesiliana Tau’ataina ‘o Tonga, 2023-2024, 209-212. 
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values into those of the next generations when they are young; if children are not taught these 
values at home, the church should take on that responsibility. 

In addition, youth from 5 to 25 years of age are taught how to wear respectful clothing on 
church grounds. These outfits are often referred to as vala lotu (church clothes). In Tonga, 
Wesleyan churches can easily be identified from the outfits of their members, which are 
traditional. Girls are to dress modestly by wearing dresses that reach their ankles, while boys put 
on collared shirts with tupenu, or men’s skirts. Not only that, but boys and girls must also wear 
kiekie or ta’ovala made from natural resources, which are usually tied around their waists. 
Teaching the young people in our culture to wear our traditional attire as a habit can encourage 
and prolong our dress code. The elders’ vision is that when they become adults, it will be normal 
to wear traditional clothes to show their passion about our culture. The church also runs main 
events for the youth during the year where they get to show off their best traditional outfits, such 
as Education Sunday in January, White Sundays in May, and Christmas in December. Although 
these are times for Sunday school lesson performances and cultural activities, parents go all out 
to support their children by dressing them in their best traditional outfits. 

Youth Responsibilities 

Youth are well educated culturally and spiritually within the church system. In Tonga, 
they are the future of each village’s congregation. They very much participate in outdoor and 
indoor activities through religious programs, preparing feasts, cleaning church grounds, and 
especially contributing to the misinale (annual donation). Since the FWCT places strong 
emphasis on such programs as class meetings (adopted from John Wesley’s ideology), Tongans 
have used this model but have also added misinale classes that youth join as well. Each class has 


approximately six adult members, while the youths’ group has the largest number of members, as 
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they are all together in one group. These groups were used to garner donations for missionaries 
until the Free Wesleyan Church was established.” Since then, it has become a custom to have 
misinale classes once a year, with funds being offered for church missions. Indeed, Tongans 
consider works like the misinale the outcome of their spiritual development. This annual 
fundraising effort is generally the biggest task of the year in every church; members, including 
youth, get to go all out for the glory of God. To this point, I have been clarifying how 
Christianity has been Tonganized and developed in a Tongan context. Now the Free Wesleyan 
Church of Tonga mission has reached abroad to different contexts, including America. 
Tongan Migration: The FWCT in America 

According to Cathy A. Small and David L. Dixon from the Migration Information 
Source, the Tongan population saw a large boost in numbers on the main island of Tongatapu 
after World War II.”' Some people had no other option but to move from the outer islands to the 
mainland for education and job opportunities. This became an issue because of how small the 
area of Tongatapu is, so people began to move again. Tongans’ next destination, from the early 
1950s up to now, was abroad into foreign lands, seeking more opportunities for their families or 
a better life. The countries that have the largest Tongan populations are the United States of 
America, New Zealand, and Australia. With Tonga being a Christian state, the first Tongans who 
came to America were brought by members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 


(LDS) as the fruit of their missionary work on the islands. Eventually, the United States eased its 


20 Mausia Folau and Mele ‘Aho, “Tongan Misinale Celebrates Financial Giving,” PNW UMC, accessed 
August 10, 2023, https://www.pnwumc.org/news/tongan-misinale-celebrates-financial-giving. 

*! Cathy A. Small and David A. Dixon, “Tonga: Migration and the Homeland,” Migration Information 
Source, accessed August 13, 2023, https://www.migrationpolicy.org/article/tonga-migration-and-homeland. 
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immigration policies, leading to rapid growth in Tongans’ migration here. *” Yet, for a Tongan, 
to be religious is part of their culture, so they must find a space to worship their God. 

The US Department of State recorded different Tongan denominations and their 
memberships in 2016. As this project is focused on the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga in 
America, I will note that this denomination has 35 percent of the estimated Tongan population in 
the United States.”? These people were first members of the United Methodist Church until they 
decided to establish the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga in America. Since this time, the state of 
California has come to have the most members of the FWCT in America, with the district center 
in San Francisco. Other Tongan Wesleyan churches are found in urban areas across the country, 
including Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; Mesa, Arizona; Dallas, Texas; and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The church’s mission is developing slowly by gaining new members each year. It is a 
Tongan religious organization striving in a foreign context as we are under the FWCT 
conference in our home country. Although the church is rich in cultural and spiritual blessings, 
as a pastor and member of the FWCT Los Angeles district, | have witnessed various 
contemporary issues inside the church. 

Focal Crisis: Youth 
Context 

Being a pastor in an immigrant church, I have witnessed within the organization a clash 

between the cultures of Tongan immigrants and Tongan Americans. Our organization is known 


as “Tongan Wesleyans” or “Lotu Tonga,” and it runs according to how we understand the Sacred 


22 Small and Dixon, “Tonga Migration.” 

3 United States Department of State, “International Religious Freedom for 2020,” September 3, 2023, 
https://www.state.gov/wp-content/uploads/202 1/05/240282-TONGA-2020-INTERNATIONAL-RELIGIOUS- 
FREEDOM-REPORT. pdf. 
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from a Tongan perspective. Worship services follow Tongan customs as they were practiced on 
our beloved island. However, our next generations seem to be disregarded in terms of their 
membership within the church and their values. For second-generation Tongan Americans, 
attending church has been strange due to gaps of misunderstanding between cultures and 
identities as Tongan Wesleyans. Therefore, this project is designed to carefully study and 
understand the situation before acting with compassion to minimize the challenges. But first it is 
important to surface the wounds in the organization. 
Immigrants vs. Americanized Young People 

Americanized youth can experience a cultural gap between their parent’s heritage and 
their American upbringing, which can lead to feelings of identity confusion and a sense of not 
fully belonging in Tongan culture. For instance, Tongan American youth have spent most of 
their upbringing in the United States, where there is a lack of cultural and religious 
understanding. Plus, the services in the FWCT are strictly Tongan based. The immigrant church 
members prefer to do what they were brought up with in their home country, and they expect 
second-generation Tongan Americans to abide by these practices. This creates a culture of 
silence in which youth do not have a voice to state their views from their perspective of what is 
really happening. Therefore, when immigrant Tongan Americans deny their differences from the 
second generation and force children to be like native Tongans, there is an issue because this is a 
different cultural setting. A church that was founded in a hierarchical system does not seem to fit 
well in a context that runs according to a different system. This causes confusion and 
misunderstanding between youngsters and immigrant adults, making our services very unpopular 


for most young Tongan Americans. 
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Likewise, youth experience conflict between Tongan traditional values and their 
Christian faith, which can create tension within their families and communities. They are 
pressured by expectations from their immigrant community of faith, which can lead them to feel 
guilty if they do not meet these expectations. Youth may also experience a sense of exclusion if 
the faith community is not supportive of who they are meant to be. These minority voices need to 
be heard and addressed or young people might not find space to explore their faith and cultural 
identity. This is why it was important to carry out this research project—to provide answers for 
such issues we face as Tongan Wesleyans today. If there were methods created for religious 
education in a Tongan context, then there should be curricula as well for Tongan Wesleyans in 
diasporic contexts. If there are no answers for such issues, they will continue and will always 
result in generational conflicts. 

Generational Conflicts 
Language Barrier 

The usage of our native language on a daily basis is often referred to by migrants as the 
first expression of our Tongan identity in society. However, this is not the case overseas, as it is 
one of the first tensions between the first and second generation. Tongan is the main language 
used in church. Parents often nickname their children fie palangi (white wannabes) for not 
speaking our language. As youth spend most of their lives in a foreign society and system, they 
would prefer to use the English language, rather than Tongan. Although they are told to practice 
their native tongue at home, this only occurs in some families. Most of the younger generation, 
as observed in the church, are fluent in English, while there is a decline of language fluency in 
Tongan. Some will only practice our language when they are told to read Bible texts before a 


sermon. For instance, one person shared his thoughts with me after a service, saying he felt 
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embarrassed for our culture when youth do not read scriptural texts with accurate Tongan 
pronunciation. Also, during the White Sundays for kids, they are urged by their parents to speak 
only Tongan when performing their class lessons. Of course, it brings excitement to seniors 
when their traditional language is practiced, but most of the youth do not comprehend well the 
meaning of the Tongan words. They are forced to do what they are told to do in order to satisfy 
immigrants’ wishes. On the other hand, these youth appreciate it when someone speaks to them 
in English rather than Tongan, because it is the language they understand and feel they can 
express their feelings best in. 
Clothing 

As Tongans try to promote their culture in religious education as Tongan Wesleyans, they 
encourage everyone to wear traditional attire for church occasions as a respectful dress code for 
worshiping God. So, youth are expected by their parents to wear traditional handmade ta ’ovala 
or kiekie made from specific plants from Tonga and customized tupenu (wrapped, skirt-like 
garments). Yet there are some changes when it comes to Tongan generations in the diaspora. 
First, youth prefer Western clothing as their attire for church events these days because that is the 
norm in Western life. Second, there is a lack of understanding among the youth of the meaning 
of wearing these traditional clothes. Third, those who follow the dress code have been urged to 
do so by their parents, so a fear has been instilled in them of not fulfilling elders’ expectations. 
For example, during my first year in America, I was instructed by my superintendent to run a 
class meeting for youth in my church. It surprised me as a pastor that I was the only one who 
wore the full traditional outfit. Some of the youth only wore tupenu, and most wore Western 
clothing, even though they were told to dress in traditional, respectful outfits. But as time went 


by, as an immigrant pastor, I came to understand that I was in a different context from Tonga, 
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one which most elders in the church are not aware of. The religious education system that 

immigrants were brought up with in Tonga fits well into our native society in general, where the 
church is influenced by cultural traditions and the population is 98 percent Tongan. In America, 
youth are brought up in contexts that often contain diverse cultures and have different schooling 


systems, which influence their identity as transcultural youth. 


Parenting Concerns 

Many clashes between generations are caused by immigrants’ concerns within their 
families. As they have been raised within communities that are totally different from American 
settings, there is a fear of external influences on young people.” Of course, most Tongans moved 
overseas for a better life and education for their children, but that doesn’t mean there aren’t 
challenges. In FWCT churches in America, there are two types of parenting. First, there are 
modern parents who allow their kids to experience the diverse outside world by exploring other 
cultures and spending time with their peers. Such parenting is labelled by very strict cultural 
Tongans as being Westernized.”> Second, there is traditional parenting, in which the Tongan way 
of life is promoted. With this type of parenting, most parents will be strict with their children, 
limiting their freedom of choice because of the wider community, but sometimes this does not 
work according to plan. In fact, we can see the advantages and disadvantages of migration to 
new contexts, especially this great nation. For instance, a Tongan family moved from the Lennox 
United Methodist Church in Inglewood to our FWCT denomination because of the social 


environment there that influenced their boys to have disrespectful behaviors. Truly, Tongan 


4 Helen Morton Lee, Tongan Overseas: Between Two Shores (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
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parents at our church feel that losing control of their children and having them not follow what 
they are told is a sign that their cultural identity is slowly drifting away. Moreover, one person 
told me that traditional parenting has benefits in the long run. The effects of child-rearing 
methods are not limited to when children are young but extend beyond their youth into adulthood 
by guiding them. Raising children means directing them in the best way possible, shaping a 
better future for them. 
Youths’ Choices over Parents’ Desires 

When church services are predominantly run in Tongan, youth tend to socialize with their 
peers or experiment with other religious denominations where they feel they belong. As youth 
are pressured by the monologue way of life in the Tongan church, they become voiceless. Their 
silent movement to leave the church is a rebellious act against the first generation. Some may 
leave the church to join another one or just stay at home, while those who make it to church tend 
to stay in a group outside the chapel. Most young adults will suggest there is a need for 
flexibility among church members, especially those of the older generations. One youth reflected 
with me on the anxiety she feels from her parents for not being Tongan enough, that is, not 
attending Sunday services regularly or following the traditional way of life. Here we have an 
innocent life that is being pressured with high expectations. This is an example of how we as 
immigrants do not give full attention to children’s needs within our religion and culture, causing 
a communication gap in families. Although youth are instructed by their parents to follow their 
demands, this does not work as hoped. Also, with the older-generation parents being narrow- 
minded (from youths’ point of view), both sides will continuously collide, affecting future 
generations of the church. Rather than engage in conversations with parents, youth openly 


communicate among themselves because they understand each other. 
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Case Study: Youth Worship 

Since the religious curricula are run in a Tongan fashion, FWCT Sunday schools are not 
effective enough to be youth education programs. A Claremont School of Theology (CST) 
student recalled teaching at one of the church’s Sunday schools during his first year of seminary. 
This student was shocked when the students did not pay attention to what he was teaching. He 
later realized that first, he was teaching in the native language because he was told by the youth 
directors to promote the Tongan language. Second, he noticed that his class did not really 
understand what he was talking about during the session. Third, the students spend most of their 
time on social media, and some could not wait for the class to be done. Whenever the educator 
asked a question, they kept silent, and when he said, “Do you understand?” in Tongan, they just 
nodded. He decided that the next Sunday school session would be different. Although he was 
fully attached to the Tongan way of religious education and had little knowledge on how to 
speak in English, he tried to communicate with the students. Luckily, he took one of his first 
classes on compassion and decided to use the first two steps of the PULSE practice towards 
others. The first step is paying attention (P) and the second is understanding empathically (U). It 
took a little time for him to create an open space before asking his students a basic question 
about why they attended church. The common answer was that they came at their parents’ 
instruction, but this was just the surface of their depths. 

When the CST student asked the Sunday school students about their views of youth 
worship in the church, one participant reflected on how the church of dominant elders should be 
more flexible and open-minded when it comes to nurturing religious youth as the next 
generation. This one voice recommended modern Christian music in English because the church 


only uses Tongan hymns in praising God, which is a fixed tradition. The youth do sing the 
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hymns, but most do not comprehend their lyrics because they are written in Tongan and most of 
them have little knowledge of the language. This youth let’s call him Sione, suggested that 
modern Christian music helps to nurture emotional intelligence, which can contribute to young 
people’s spiritual growth. According to Sione’s understanding, such emotional intelligence has 
four pillars: The first one is self-awareness, through which one’s emotions become fundamental 
to personal growth. Through music, youth can explore the depths of their feelings, whether 
joyous or sorrowful, and develop a keen self-awareness. Sione went further, saying that songs 
can be reflective, allowing people to recognize their emotions and redirecting them to a more 
understanding path. The second pillar is self-management. Once youth are aware of their 
emotions, they can manage themselves effectively. Music provides a safe space for expression 
and release that enables youth to redirect their emotions positively. Whether it is through 
uplifting melodies or stirring lyrics, music empowers youth to navigate challenging emotions and 
to cultivate resilience in the face of hardship. The third pillar is social awareness. Music can help 
people understand others’ emotions, which can build empathy and foster closer relationships. 
Youth not only express their talents through communal singing, but they also share in an 
emotional experience that promotes loving connection. When they sing or hear music, they 
understand that they will learn to appreciate the diverse emotions among them, and this promotes 
more understanding and acceptance. The fourth pillar is relationship management. Using modern 
Christian music with youth can connect them with others and nurture unity. When they join to 
sing as a group, it teaches valuable lessons like cooperation, teamwork, and leadership, creating 
more interrelationships among them as the second generation. Such relationship management 


through music can restore broken souls. 
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We can see that these generational conflicts are dominated by immigrants who hold the 
power in the church. On the other hand, youth struggle silently to express their voices and 
emotions, which creates a culture of confusion that impacts their cultural and religious identity. 
How can we tackle such a situation? There are ways and methods that can be engaged with, and 
these will be discussed in the next chapter. These methods are necessary for creating a culture of 
compassion, yet they still lie within the youth mission goals, that is, to teach them with different 
approaches that are necessary for nurturing them, but still rooted in church doctrines and spiritual 


formation.”° 
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CHAPTER 2 
Culture of Compassion: Theological and Theoretical Foundations 
“If your plan is for one year, plant rice. If your plan is for ten years, plant trees. If your 
plan is for one hundred years, educate children.” 
— Confucius 

In this chapter, I will discuss the theological and theoretical foundations and methods for 
the program used in this project. These foundations and methods come from the field of religious 
education and spiritual formation. Since the program focuses on two models of narrative 
pedagogy drawn from the tradition- and person-centered educational paradigms, it can regenerate 
the personal identity of a Tongan who has grown up in the diaspora. Both these models teach a 
culture of compassion as part of the religious, cultural, and personal identity of youth. The 
literature used for this project is drawn from contemporary scholars of faith formation who have 
considered the direction for the content and process of religious education in faith communities. 
Their works provide specific guidance for developing spirituality and have pointed to the 
necessity of creating this project’s program. 

Culture of Compassion: Theological Stance 

As acurrent student at Claremont School of Theology, I believe it is vital to value what I 
have learned theologically. For instance, in the field of spiritual formation, we students found our 
commonality in compassion as a standing ground, despite our differences in religion, gender, 
class, and race. For me, this is the definition of spirituality because compassion is the essence of 
our being, and it invites us to be compassionate presences in and for the world. If one cultivates 
this sacred love, it can bring about internal and external transformation. As Sheryl A. Kujawa- 
Holbrook, a practical theologian, states, “The principal of compassion lies at the heart of all 


religious, ethical, spiritual traditions, calling us always to treat others as we wish to be treated 
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ourselves.””’ This supports the Christian concept of humans as God’s children because all 
humans were created in God’s image. Also, if this is the case, then religious educators are tasked 
with creating spaces of belonging for everyone, including children.** Therefore, compassion 
should be the foundation for doing ministry, offering a model of reconciliation with the self and 
with others: family members, church members, and people in one’s community. 

In fact, from a Christian perspective, the sacred love of compassion was in Jesus Christ, 
the icon of compassion for everyone in the world, including children. Jesus even said, “Let the 
little children come to me, and do not stop them; for it is to such as these that the kingdom of 
heaven belongs” (Matthew 19:14, NRSV). This verse illustrates the characteristics of 
compassion in a biblical sense from the Lord himself. These characteristics are understanding, 
feeling, and acting.”? Of course, Jesus’s disciples restricted these children at first, but little did 
they know that they are subjects of God’s kingdom. This powerful story teaches us as disciples 
to direct children to Christ today. Sometimes we are too focused on ourselves as adults that we 
are unaware of the church’s next generation. If we are followers of this great icon, Jesus, then we 
should imitate His ministry because we have a purpose to be transformative leaders for our 
congregations. 

In addition, we can learn from this example of Jesus’s teaching that compassion is wise 
and a wisdom to be cultivated. According to Andrew Dreitcer, who is a codirector of the Center 


for Engaged Compassion, “Without that wisdom, understanding can merely skim the surface and 
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focus on problem-solving activities rather than truly meeting persons’ needs.”*° It is that wisdom 
that has encouraged me to create a culture of compassion program that reaches out to Tonga- 
American youth in a language they can understand, thereby touching their hearts. As situations 
surfaced in my ministry, my observations and experiences clarified to me that leaders’ poor 
understanding of social location in ministry can affect an entire church. The gap between leaders 
and youth is the gap that compassion is here to fill because these youth are the future of the 
FWCT here in America. 
Culture of Compassion: Theoretical Stance 

Tradition-Centered Education 

Tradition is an incredibly significant part of our lives. It teaches us and shapes our way of 
being and becomes our identity. We are all part of a tradition, religious or non-religious. 
Traditions have been passed down from the past to the present, and our duty is to pass them on to 
future generations. It is not enough for us to know about our tradition; we need to internalize it. 
Every tradition has a foundation. For example, in the Christian tradition, the foundation is Jesus 
Christ, the Word of God. To be a Christian is to live and to be shaped by the Word of God. Thus, 
each tradition has its own core that reminds us of our duty and who we are. The tradition- 
centered paradigm does not only focus on Christianity, but it can be applied to other traditions as 
well, whether religious or ethnic. It can be applied to the Tongan tradition, as it has its own 
values, which were discussed in the first chapter. If we limit the traditional teachings for our own 
benefit, then we ignore the foundation. For instance, the Christian tradition teaches us to love 
God with all our heart, soul, and mind and to love our neighbors as ourselves. That is the golden 


law of Christianity. It teaches us to have love and compassion in our hearts; then we can see 
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everything equally. Knowing our tradition deep in our hearts means understanding the traditional 
text carefully. Tradition-centered education is not about promoting harm but instead bringing life 
to the world. In fact, it enables us to encounter the Sacred reality in this world.*! As followers of 
a tradition, we are the embodiment of the traditions’ teachings in practice. 

The Christian tradition’s narratives invite individuals to be part of the story of God, like 
actors in a play in which we can find restoration, justice, and peace. To be a Christian is to live 
by the story of God. In general, each tradition has its own beliefs that remind us of our duty and 
identity. The primary purpose of tradition-centered education is to teach young people an 
appreciative awareness of their religious and cultural heritage.** If we only use traditional 
teachings for our own benefit and not for others, then this goes against the values of the religious 
literacy approach. It is the Christian tradition that teaches us to be the embodiment of 
compassion in the world as the heartbeat of humanity. Compassion is to be shown to others 
through our actions. The Tongan tradition also provide values that can relate to religious values. 
Jack Seymour and Donald Miller, who provide interesting insights about various aspects of 
Christian education, suggest that this is a time when diversity needs to be addressed so we can 
build the world together.*? The world is poisoned with a culture of rejection, as one can witness 
today; teaching the next generation to understand clearly their cultural values can shape an 


inclusionary world in the future. 
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Thus, the purpose of tradition-centered education is to transmit a tradition by keeping it 
alive and making it accessible to new generations.** Knowing the tradition is more than just 
“knowing about” it. It involves being literate in the tradition and reflecting critically on it, 
including culturally and politically. To know the tradition means interpreting the stories that 
shape us and feeling what the tradition expresses. It also includes applying the tradition to one’s 
contemporary life. 

Various educational assumptions underly a tradition-centered approach. One of these 
assumptions is that our beliefs and tradition shape us and form our being. Second, education is 
enhanced when the subject matter is worth teaching. Third, there is hope for the future when 
tradition is taught today. 

Teaching methods in the tradition-centered paradigm ought to raise interest and 
awareness in today’s generation. They will promote or present the tradition’s history, text(s), 
important people, and so forth. For learners to internalize the subject matter, they need to be 
engaged and there needs to be interaction between learners and educators. Learners come to 
embody the content of the tradition through application in their everyday lives. 
Person-Centered Education 

As we focus on Americanized youth, a proper educational approach that goes together 
with the tradition-centered paradigm is person-centered education. Person-centered education 
focuses on people’s own individual flourishing and does not rely on tradition. However, this 
paradigm does not abandon tradition, although religious educators only include it when it is 


relevant for the audience. The focus is shifted towards the learner in incredibly careful attention 
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to what they are longing for. Person-centered education deals with people’s own heartbeats, 
which sustains them in their religious, cultural, and personal experience; this heartbeat is 
compassion. *° Every person was born with unique gifts that need to be nurtured. Even with those 
that we are judgmental about who they are, there is still a sparkle of humanity inside.*° The 
person-centered approach pays careful attention to what learners are longing for. It provides a 
safe space for them that takes into account what they are capable of. 

As Christians, we are told to love our neighbor as ourselves, and this refers to everyone, 
despite tradition, race, class, and so forth. Thus, educators should cultivate or embody 
compassion when working with learners to set an example. This means we educators need to 
understand our role, understand the context, and understand what the youth are aching for to 
provide a life-giving session. As Frank Rogers Jr., a professor of spiritual formation and 
narrative pedagogy, suggests, “Our role as educators is to understand the context of what the 
audience is aching for in order for restoration [to occur].’”>’ 

Person-centered education seeks to help people discover that there is a Sacred presence 
who dwells within and among us. Through a person-centered approach, FWCT youth will 
discover that God is active in our suffering world, which will enable them to build a relationship 
with God and use the Bible as a foundation for their lives. But first, they must accept God or the 
Sacred reality into their hearts, learn God’s teachings, and come to know that God understands 
their situations. Then they can experience God’s strength and peace within them. Understanding 


their essence with compassion will help them connect with and appreciate their culture. We were 
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born in different settings for a reason, which I believe is to serve God. With a foundation in 
compassion, a person’s actions will point to who God is. 

Thus, the person-centered educational paradigm is particularly appropriate for Tongan 
American youth, who have spent most of their upbringing in the United States. They lack 
cultural and religious understanding due to generational conflicts with the first generation. As 
immigrants, people in the first generation prefer what they were brought up with in their home 
country, and they expect second-generation Tongan Americans to abide by these traditions. They 
urge their children to be Tongan, but the US is a different cultural setting. FWCT churches run 
everything traditionally, using the Tongan language, not only in the church but at other occasions 
as well. Therefore, the person-centered educational approach will come in handy to surface 
youths’ personal identities. When youth clearly understand their Christian foundation, they will 
appreciate the significance of their culture, leading them to accept the reality of being Tongan 
and Americanized. In other words, they can be transcultural. 

In sum, the main purpose of person-centered education is to birth an individual’s full 
personhood by enhancing personal gifts, encouraging self-delight and personal power, and 
promoting unique voices, healing, a passion for life, profound vocations, and connections.** The 
educational assumptions of this paradigm are that it is educationally and spiritually destructive 
when one is disconnected from one’s life; learners are valuable and more significant than the 
content; the aim is to draw out individuals’ unique gifts and values; and learners should be taught 
that they are filled with wisdom and experience. 

One methodology for engaging learners in person-centered education is the five C’s, 


which Frank Rogers has drawn from Maria Harris. These C’s are (1) to contemplate the learner, 
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(2) to commit to their agency, (3) to connect with the learner, (4) to create a curriculum that 
enhances learners’ unique personalities, and (5) to celebrate new birth and learners’ 
uniqueness.” A second methodology is Thomas Groome’s shared praxis method, which consists 
of the following movements: (1) participants surface their life experiences; (2) learners practice 
critical reflection; (3) the educator promotes dialogue; (4) there is dialogue between the content 
and experience; and (5) the participants determine an action to take.*° 
Personal Identity Approach to Narrative Pedagogy 

The personal identity approach to narrative pedagogy aims for the self to be fully alive. 
According to Rogers, this approach focuses on “human beings’ need to know who they are, what 
they stand for, where they’ve come from, where they’re going, who their people are, what their 
place is, what their strengths and worth are, what their challenges and needs are.””*! In other 
words, without any sense of identity, life is meaningless, like an empty shell with no connection 
with the Sacred or the world. Likewise, embracing personal, religious, and cultural values in 
narratives always starts from the self. Trying to find that true self, we must experience an 
appreciation of our own essence, life, history, and limitations. We were born with a true self and 
should develop it through life. Being brought up in different contexts impacts our tradition and 
redefines who we are. Therefore, each individual narrative is to be respected and appreciated. 
We show appreciation for another person’s narrative because each person has a God-given right 
to be. Each person wants to feel belonging as a child of God, both individually and culturally. To 


explore our true self is to learn our compassionate nature, not only to embody compassion but to 
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experience peace, love, and care wherever we are. Once their personal identities are restored, 
teenagers will find belonging in God’s story, where healing and transformation are integral to 
belonging. 

Church youth are the next generation of spirituality. How can we educate them if there 
are barriers between cultures? How can they flourish if they are on a different side than the 
elders? Through narratives, this project intends to fill the gap caused by the culture clash 
between Tongan immigrants and Tongan Americans. The intent is to shift our Tongan youth 
ministry education from a monologue in a way that we can communicate as an organization. 
Accordingly, Rogers suggests, “Youth ministry through narratives invites young people to 
envision themselves as agents of change within the narratives of their social situations.”*” A safe 
space for the younger generation can create a free atmosphere of dialogue through storytelling. 
Although Tongan American churches have a tough situation between immigrants and youth, God 
is always there. Indeed, it is God who understands our brokenness and the challenges that we 
have faced. Teaching a God of abundant compassion through storytelling has transforming 
potential. Besides, personal identity narratives do have sacred and cultural values that can teach 
about faith.*? Not only can narrative pedagogy surface people’s individual stories but a personal 
identity approach can be applied to their religious narratives. 

In sum, narrative pedagogy values personal identity or the self as essential to being alive, 
and to understand the self is to tell a story. It is stories that empower, shape, and transform one’s 
personal identity. Also, a self with a destructive narrative can be healed and restored through a 


life-giving narrative. There are three primary educational assumptions with the personal identity 
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approach to narrative pedagogy: First, we must understand that personal identity is narratively 
constructed. Second, religious and cultural narratives transform meaning within identity- 
bestowing self-stories. Third, the essence of Christian faith is living one’s self-story within the 
interpretive landscape of the Christian narrative world.“ 

Teaching methods within the personal identity approach to narrative pedagogy seek to 
help youth reflect on their personal stories that construct them. Educators empower youth to 
engage in critical reflection on their stories—whether their stories have had a positive or negative 
impact on their lives—to determine what they are longing for. Youth are introduced to liberative 
stories from their religious and cultural traditions, and they engage in dialogue about the 
relationship between the self and religious and cultural stories. Youth are also aided in 
visualizing transformative actions within their personal stories. 

Compassionate Listening 
Invitation 

Compassionate listening is an approach that invites participants to take the time to 
genuinely listen to and hear another person. We often judge what others are saying before we 
even start listening to them. Our listening is muted because we think we already know what the 
other is going to say.4° Compassionate listening draws our attention to practicing genuine 
listening, where we compassionately understand what is at the heart of another’s experience. 
Such an action can surface the soul behind the words. Also, it is fundamental to building stronger 
relationships. Compassionate listening also invites us to take a U-turn when listening to people’s 


views that are offensive to us in order to seek the values behind them. These people may not 
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deserve our attentiveness, but listening with compassion does make us more humanly alive as we 
treat others with care and dignity. Moreover, we practice deep compassionate understanding for 
people we have named enemies. We provide them with the possibility of being heard, and we 
may reduce prejudice and find a common ground within our differences. 
Assumptions 

Compassionate listening reaches out to a person’s fundamental life force or the needs of a 
person. When people feel unheard and like they are not being taken seriously, they can get 
intensely and increasingly dogmatic, which escalates disagreement and conflicts; compassionate 
listening can stop this progression and control tensions that lead to conflicts. In addition, one can 
be flexible and respectful when hearing others’ needs, without agreeing with their perspectives. 
On the other hand, two parties can find common ground even though they share different beliefs. 
Genuine listening can also bring to the surface a person’s experience of abuse or oppression and 
start the process of healing. 
Ground Rules 

The usefulness of the compassionate listening method is based on participants’ 
understanding of its ground rules. We are not listening to change the other’s mind or to reach an 
agreement. But, rather, we listen with genuine curiosity to understand what is central to the other 
in their concerns about an issue. The ground rules teach us not to judge, condemn, critique, 
correct, fix, advise, or debate.*° They hold individuals to be accountable, grounded, and open. In 
other words, following the ground rules subdues our own reactivities that usually get activated 
when we are offended. The practice of compassionate listening gifts others with the experience 


of being heard that can encourage them to develop their emotions and behaviors. Furthermore, it 
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reduces stereotypes and negative assumptions about issues and allows us to share common 
ground and a common humanity across our differences. It does not mean we always agree with 
what another person is saying, but it can help us find unity in diversity. 
The Significance of Compassionate Listening 

Compassionate listening can promote dialogue in a generative way among youth and 
facilitators as the culture of compassion program is introduced. Such a method can create a 
mutual space for participants to take the time to genuinely listen to and hear one another. 
Likewise, this method can revitalize our educational task of pastoral care for children by 
providing a safe space and listening ears.*” Generally, when we think we already know what the 
other person is going to say, our listening is anxious because we are focused on how we are 
reacting to them and how we want to respond to them. Moreover, compassionate listening is an 
attempt to compassionately understand what is hidden at the heart of another’s experience. It is 
about listening to the soul of the other underneath their words. Such listening is important for 
nurturing relationships.*® We take the time to listen to people’s views that are offensive or 
challenging to us, and this has benefits, such as enabling us to maintain our own humanity and to 
treat others with dignity, even if they do not “deserve” it. Not only that but listening deepens our 
understanding and compassionate care for people we tend to judge. 

The Culture of Compassion’s Gifts 

Generative Educators—Taking the PULSE 

An educator of compassion has a great call to commitment when specializing in creating 


programs for teenagers. Compassion invites us to be more understanding for the communities we 
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seek to serve. Pastors must understand that every religious context has its own cultural setting, 
and we are called not only to adapt but to create what is necessary as agents of compassion. We 
have experienced a crisis within our church communities, and this crisis has been heavily dealt 
with by pastors attending the situation. Pastors have the responsibility to be the first to act in 
figuring out a way to deal with challenges. Rogers offers the PULSE model of paying attention, 
understanding empathically, loving with connection, sensing the sacredness, and embodying new 
life.4? There is a need to be fully prepared spiritually before teaching compassion, and that comes 
from taking one’s own PULSE with compassion for interior healing before taking others’ pulses. 
This practice fits perfectly with the situation of the cultural and spiritual struggles of 
Americanized youth, which calls educators to be models of compassion. 
Self-Exploration and a Compassionate Self 

These explorations of the self-take place within the context of religious education. John 
Westerhoff II, a Christian educator, claimed that Christian education is based upon a schooling- 
instructional paradigm and that our churches are no longer convinced that the Bible or tradition 
really address or provide solutions to problems.~° True, but on the contrary, we can still find 
Jesus in them. Jesus found determination during His ministry by understanding His purpose in 
every situation. If Jesus can do it, so can we, by finding resolutions for any crisis through a 
compassionate self. A compassionate self is a strategic self. Although we are focusing on the 
differences between two generations, we can also look for areas of shared importance and unity. 
Through self-exploration, younger generations can learn about the significance of tradition and 


how to interact with elders understandingly. As a result, self-understanding can lead to the 
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merging of cultures. We are all part of a tradition, whether we are religious or non-religious. 
Traditions have been passed down from the past to the present through narratives and will 
continue and live through oral and written stories. It is important not only to know about one’s 
tradition but to internalize it. In fact, no matter what the stories of our lives are, they bear God’s 
transforming love.>! 
Restorative Justice 

The Culture of Compassion program will be grounded in nonviolence and restorative 
justice as a social engagement movement. First, what is nonviolence? According to Rogers, “In 
contexts of violence and violation, non-violence is empowered, assertive, and creative effort to 
promote personal and systemic repair without inflicting violence in tactic or in spirit.”°* There 
are three purposes of nonviolence and ten principles that guide nonviolent engagement.°* One of 
the principles is that nonviolent social engagement is committed to a spirit of compassion that 
refuses to injure others either physically, emotionally, or spiritually.*4 So, based on this 
understanding, the narrative culture of compassion strives to restore and empower the dignity, 
agency, and personal power of youth in the immigrant community so they can share their 
experiences and perspectives with each other. Through open and honest communication, it will 
also work to transform fear, rage, despair, and hate into boldness, hope, and compassion. 
Spiritual Practices 

The embedded religious and cultural method of teaching in Tonga does not fit with 


Tongan American youth, but it continues to be used due to selfish barriers of denial that have 


5! Rogers, Finding God in the Graffiti, 61. 

>? Frank Rogers, “Compassion in Social Healing” (syllabus, Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, 
California, Spring 2023). 

>3 Rogers, “Compassion in Social Healing.” 

>4 Rogers, “Compassion in Social Healing.” 
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been built. However, the Culture of Compassion provides spiritual practices by using Rogers’ 
model of meditations and centering prayer, while also applying the four main Tongan values of 
respect, humility, nurturing relationships, and passion to engage with youth. These practices are 
intended to diminish the barriers between the two generations. Carrie Doehring, who specializes 
in pastoral care, reflects on how important spiritual practices are, saying they can prompt 
compassion toward self and others.*° The process of engaging in a spiritual practice can 
transform a misunderstanding heart into a genuinely appreciative one that embraces cultural 
differences. 
The Culture of Compassion’s Significance 

When it comes to reviving the FWCT’s religious education and spiritual formation, there 
is a challenge. Change is difficult within the strong cultural-religious context of Tongan 
immigrants. The Culture of Compassion is a totally new movement against the norms of the 
traditional religious curriculum. Lovett H. Weems Jr., a scholar in the field of leadership, talks 
about the effectiveness and necessity of change in faith communities today. He asserts that 
movements toward change are not for the sake of change but for the sake of God’s will.*° 
Likewise, although this project proposes some changes in our FWCT religious education 
methods, it is still rooted in the church’s educational goals. Creating programs that teach through 
compassion can offer a welcoming and belonging space for young people who have been 
wounded by cultural misunderstanding. The methods and theories being used for this project’s 


program will be discussed more thoroughly and practically in the next chapter. 


55 Carrie Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care: Revised and Expanded Edition, A Postmodern 
Approach (Louisville: Kentucky: John Knox Press, 2015), xiv. 

* Lovett H. Weems, Jr., Take the Next Step: Leading Lasting Change in the Church (Nashville: Abington 
Press, 2003), 15. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Culture of Compassion in Practice 
“In the depths of our souls, [there is] a compassion that holds and heals us.” 
— Frank Rogers 

This chapter describes the actual project and how it was done practically as part of my 
vocation in youth ministry. It records the results from the survey that was handed out to youth 
participants and the programs, activities, and interviews done within the selected candidates. I 
also consider the necessity and usefulness of the methods and theories named in the previous 
chapter. 

Youth Ministry in Crisis: The Practical Process 

Research Objectives 

The focal objectives of my research were to collect information based on interactions 
with my parish’s Tongan American youth. The project drew upon certain ethnographic elements 
as it dealt with personal experiences, Tongan culture, group dynamics, and compassion 
narratives. The goal was to take seriously the reality of youth today in the Free Wesleyan Church 
of Tonga in Los Angeles and to provide them with religious education and spiritual formation 
programs that embrace their identity in the American setting. This exploration was conducted 
with the approval of the superintendent of the Los Angeles FWCT district. The research was 
done with the church youth whom I am currently serving as a youth pastor. The aim was to have 
thirty participants between the ages of 15 and 28, however, parents ended up asking to bring their 
younger children to the activities as well. As a result of introducing the new agenda, sacrifices 


were made during this work, including using my own financial resources to make this happen. 
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Discussion of Survey Questions 

The purpose of the survey was to prove that youth have issues with how we conduct 
church and youth services and that there is a need to attend to this crisis. The youth and I came to 
an agreement that all their original responses would be kept by me, but all thirty participants did 
play a major role in this investigation. The discussion of the results is based on my own 
interpretation. 

The first two questions were as follows: (1) Which of the following spiritual practices do 
you engage in regularly? (2) Of all the spiritual practices listed above that you engage in, which 
ones do you consider the most important? Explain why. Out of all the spiritual practices that 
were addressed in these first two questions, prayer or meditation were considered the most 
important by 63 percent of the participants. Prayer or mediation is often understood in the 
Tongan religious context as our rightful duty to our God. It is remarkably proven here that the 
next generation these days continues to understand this as a vital practice. The main reason for 
the youths’ answer of prayer is that they attend church services. They also refer to prayer as the 
most important tool of communication with God, not only to glorify God in thanksgiving but 
also to give thanks for what God has done and to submit one’s life to the Sacred for guidance. 
Moreover, prayer—just meditating in conversation with God—unburdens their souls of 
individual turbulence. One participant shared that the smallest role prayer plays is when it gets 
one going, taking oneself to the house of God to be closer to God and learn more, because 
everyone has their own trials and tribulations. Another participant also suggested that prayer is 
very overwhelmingly fun and exciting when it is done by a group in fellowship. It is prayer that 
opens a space to pour out one’s difficulties or struggles to God, and this space expands in 


fellowship with others and God. 
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The third question asked participants to complete the following sentence: “I live out my 
Christian faith by _—_—_—.” I categorized the answers into three main responses. These were 
church attendance, living life like Jesus, and other. Thirty-three percent of the respondents live 
their faith by going to church; 30 percent try to follow and imitate Jesus’ life; and 36 percent 


99 66 


gave other answers, like “living like a good person,” “reading the Bible,” and “I’m not sure.” 
The hope of this question was to surface how youth understand the Christian faith as FWCT 
members. Living life like Jesus was my preferred answer because it defines Christianity 
according to one’s own interpretation. Yet it seems from these answers that there are different 
notions of how to live out one’s faith, depending on what the church’s religious education offers. 

There were also three main responses to the prompt, “The church can help me live out 
my faithby _.” Sixty percent of the participants wanted the church to promote their 
relationship with Jesus Christ, 33 percent wanted an English service during church, while 10 
percent did not respond to the question. These responses indicate a need for a more focused 
engagement in our religious education to provide what is needed by youth. 

With the following set of questions, participants were asked to respond by selecting “Not 
Helpful,” “Merely Helpful,” or “Helpful”: “At this point in my faith and spiritual journey, I find 


church worship? Tongan culture (stories, music, dance)? Tongan language? Tongan culture 


(values, norms, traditions)? Maintaining Tongan identity and culture?” 
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Question 3c Results 
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As depicted on the above graph, responses from participants show a lack of interpretation 
when youth encounter church worship, Tongan culture and language, cultural values, and 
Tongan identity. The focus of these questions was to indicate if the church organization provides 
guidance that is helpful for children in enriching their spirituality or cultural values. The graph 
reveals that contemporary worship is slightly helpful, with 10 percent of youth finding it not 
helpful and 30 percent merely helpful. Likewise, it portrays the decline in fluency when it comes 
to the Tongan culture, because the church’s membership is dominated by immigrants. We can 
see that 53 percent of participants find the Tongan language to be merely helpful, and 20 percent 
not helpful at all. This suggests that the language barrier can cause misunderstanding of our 
spiritual and cultural values. As church activities are run mostly in the Tongan language, those 
who are not able to fully understand the language will be confused. Therefore, if the church is 
not flexible enough in running its programs with awareness of the next generation and its 
context, young people will continue to show a lack of interest in the Tongan culture and its 
traditions. Yet, despite the challenges they face in church, we can still find that teens embrace 


their identity as Tongan. 
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Lastly, the survey asked, “What would you like to see the church doing to help you grow 
spiritually?” This question was intended to elicit recommendations from the youth on how the 
church can empower their spirituality. These responses were classified into two main categories, 
with most participants suggesting youth programs and some not providing an answer at all. 
There were 63 percent of the participants who recommended more youth programs and more 
modern ones. The request for modernization challenges the old Tongan way of memorizing 
Bible verses and necessitates introducing new methods incrementally, while helping youth 
comprehend the Bible. It will help the community expand the youths’ faith to host festive events 
with elements like plays, singing, and skits, not only in church but also in public. Moreover, 
youth want an open conversation that can challenge seniors’ perspectives without disrespecting 
them. Some respondents mentioned that youth and young adults need to understand how culture 
and religion are interconnected, so that the younger generation can fully grasp how our Christian 
faith and Tongan culture work alongside one another. Also, those who suffer due to the language 
barrier proposed English services and more worship nights for youth and asked that immigrant 
members accept their differences based in a different context. Furthermore, Bible study is still 
popular, but some teens proposed having retreats in the future where they can experience the 
Word of God in nature. 

Survey Analysis 

Overall, it was clear that most participants were interested in youth meetings. We can tell 
from these results that the majority need a space where they can communicate and embrace 
themselves fully. Furthermore, it has been stated that language barriers cause youths’ 
misunderstanding of what our church curricula are on Sundays. To carry out usual Tongan- 


fashion Sunday schools before church is meaningless because we conduct our teachings in 
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Tongan. This also exemplifies our leadership role of being lack of comprehension of the church 
in a different context. Youths’ attendance in church is a result of parents’ interests or they are 
being told to attend. Of course, everyone knows Jesus and the Tongan identity, but whether they 
know it deeply was my research concern. According to the results, the process of receiving, 
internalizing, and acting (RIA) is not complete. Youth only receive teachings, whether they are 
cultural or spiritual, yet they lack in internalizing or embodying them, which can help them in 
their actions as Christians and Tongans. 

Likewise, we can find from the survey results a yearning on the part of youths to be 
heard, but they are influenced by a culture of silence. The uncertainty that arises from this silence 
can cause more issues that will lead to teenagers slowly drifting away. Some of the informants 
did not agree with wearing traditional attire to church and only did so if they were told by their 
parents to wear traditional clothing. Youth insights on Tongan culture and religious identity are 
poor, as several informants shared that they came to church just to enjoy social media, hang with 
friends, and enjoy feasts. The question I then asked 1s, ““Why is this the case, and how do we tend 
to the situation?” It seems that having home be the first school is not effective enough. From a 
Tongan immigrant perspective, religious and cultural education should be introduced at home. 
This is supposed to be the first influence on children. Yet there is a concern here: if home 
education is not effective, then the church’s mission should provide a solution for this issue. 
There needs to be religious empowerment for these young ones, so they come to know their 
religious and cultural identities. If they are the future of the FWCT mission, then these 


challenges should be taken seriously. 
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Culture of Compassion Sessions 

The Culture of Compassion sessions were run in English (the youths’ preferred language) 
every Saturday at noon because Sundays are a busy day for immigrant members. 
Spiritual Practices 

Before every session of the Culture of Compassion program, it was important to engage 
in spiritual practices. 
Remembering Sacred Moments 

The first practice engaged in was remembering sacred moments.”’ This practice guides 
practitioners to become grounded by their breaths and to draw themselves toward the Sacred 
Source. It calls upon the spirit of compassion to fill and sustain them throughout the program, 
where it connects them to God. 

The first stage of the remembering sacred moments practice involves meditating on the 
compassion practice and connecting with God/Sacred Source. Participants first practice 
breathing in order to get grounded. They then draw their awareness to the presence of the Sacred. 
Next, they remember and connect with a moment when they experienced the Sacred. This stage 
ends with a prayer of thanksgiving. 

The second stage of this practice develops contemplative capacities. With feeling, 
participants become grounded in their own spaces and connect with their sacred moments. 
Practicing intention, they embody new life as they dwell in and experience the Sacred Source. 
Participants develop awareness by using their senses to perceive every dimension of their sacred 


moments. The invitation part of this stage is that when the participants experience their sacred 


57 Frank Rogers, Practicing Compassion (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2015), 57. 
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moments, they are reminded of who they really are and of their best selves as leaders. The final 


part is the gift of being empowered by compassion. 


PULSE 

The next two spiritual practices were done during the sessions in a group. Spiritual 
practices of compassion were taught at the youths’ level to capture the immigrant perspective.~® 
If we cannot use or create new methods, the issues of misunderstandings and divisions between 
generations will be ongoing and no resolutions will occur. We need to take a U-turn by 
practicing taking the PULSE and FLAG to discontinue such organizational wounds. The essence 
of these spiritual practices is that the pulse of compassion is within us all. As I discussed in the 
previous chapter, compassion is the movement of the heart when someone is suffering. That 
movement urges us to respond in ways of genuine kindness and healing that can ease the pain or 
promote the flourishing of one who suffers.*” Also, since this project focuses on youth, it is wise 
to introduce such practices to them, not only so they can take their own pulse, but so they can use 
the PULSE practice with others as well. 

The PULSE practice comes in six dimensions that capture the meaning of compassion. 
Each letter plays a role for compassion practitioners when its value is extended thoroughly. The 
letter P stands for “paying attention,” where we understand others’ experiences without 
judgment; U refers to understanding empathically, which is about our movement towards a 


suffering person; L means loving with connection when we are equipped with genuine care; S 


refers to sensing the sacredness that allows one to internalize compassion thoroughly; and E 


8 Rogers, The Way of Jesus, 77. 
» Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 23. 
® Rogers, Practicing Compassion, 27. 
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stands for embodying new life once restorative transformation occurs. After going through these 
dimensions, there is a response in practice and our actions are determined to be restorative. In 
other words, compassion always empowers restorative actions. 

Therefore, we can apply the PULSE practice with both Tongan immigrants and Tongan 
American young people, even though immigrant churches hold certain beliefs, values, and 
practices that are very culturally constructed. These fundamental beliefs have created a culture of 
denial. In other words, it will be hard for immigrants to acknowledge or accept a particular truth 
or reality, due to their fears of the barriers between them and the young people of the next 
generation, who were born into a different context. Immigrant generations fear that being 
Americanized is opposed to Tongan culture. Meanwhile, youth are being misjudged, victimized, 
confused, and silenced by a culture of denial. For loving connection, there is a need to recognize 
the reason that cultural and religious norms focus on obedience and respect over embracing the 
youths’ voices. With such understanding, answers can be developed to bridge the communication 
gap. The PULSE practice is a vital step towards solving problems and healing conditions, as it 
allows for greater understanding in religious organizations. In the case of the next generation, 
their voices are to be freely expressed. Therefore, when taking their pulses, both sides need to 
engage in compassion-based contemplation by grounding themselves in the Sacred, which will 
offer awareness and compassionate understanding. 

FLAG 

When we come to understand empathically the suffering within others, their interior 
movements are exposed like a waving flag. With this project, participants were invited to 
cultivate empathic comprehension to deeply surface what is hidden behind the critical attitudes 


of immigrants. The FLAG practice gives insight into others’ interior movements. In this practice, 
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F represents fears which call for protection; L stands for the longing whereby interior movements 
can promote flourishing; A means aching wounds, the old pains yearning for healing; and G 
refers to the gifts that are obstructed when interior movements bury their capacities, calling for 
their nurturing and flourishing.®! 

Accordingly, engaging in the FLAG practice encouraged practitioners to ask and answer 
questions like the following. What are the immigrant generation’s fears? For example, if parents 
are lacking in usage of the English language, it will be difficult for them to communicate 
effectively with their children or to comprehend things from their children’s perspective. Lack of 
communication equals cultural differences between native Tongans and second-generation 
Tongans, which results in cultural conflict. That is why an alternative is needed to address the 
situation. What are the immigrants’ longings? Because of their upbringing, immigrants require 
their children’s submission. Still, the next generation needs to have a space where they can feel 
secure. What are the aching wounds of the immigrant generation? Immigrants are concerned 
about their children leaving the church that can teach them their cultural and religious identity. 
What is the hidden gift that lingers? Behind every context there is a positive message that needs 
to be cultivated, and that is love. Thus, the FLAG practice can be used with the second 
generation as a model of understanding others who are different from them. 

Centering Prayer 

The practice of centering prayer was engaged in after every session as a closure. Each 

tradition has its own centering prayer which it believes is necessary. Yet what is important is to 


know is that we are held and sustained by a Sacred Source. For this program, we engaged in 


6! See Rogers, The Way of Jesus, 76-77. 
6 See Teresa Blythe, 50 Ways to Pray: Practices from many Traditions and Time (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2006), chapter 2, ProQuest. 
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centering prayer in two ways: the traditional silent practice and the Tongan way of vocally 
speaking. 

The prayer we used is a traditional prayer that everyone was taught when growing up in 
the FWCT. Our hope is to continue to nurture such traditions with youth as our next generations. 
The practice’s intention is “to be still and know God’s presence.”® It is a way of cultivating a 
deeper relationship with God with our hearts and vocal words. The centering prayer is a relaxing 
prayer that is renewing and refreshing. Such meditation empowers our faith, compassion, and 
hope. The purpose of centering prayer is for practitioners to be held and nurtured in God’s 
presence. 

Centering prayer prepares oneself to be stilled. Using silent and vocal prayer fits perfectly 
into our Tongan youth context because it provides youth with two types of practice to choose 
from. Being together with our youth as a family, we usually gathered after each session. One 
youth participant was selected to read a chosen passage from the New Testament, depending on 
what the liturgical calendar suggested. After reading the assigned text, all the young people were 
given time to reflect on the reading in their hearts. Lastly, the youth practiced silent or vocal 
meditation, focusing on the text, before a closing prayer was given by one of the facilitators. 
Engaging Activities 

Each session dealt with different aspects of compassion through the telling of stories 
about religious, cultural, and personal experiences. The next sections contain examples of how 


the program was conducted. 


Narrative Pedagogies 


6 Blythe, 50 Ways to Pray, chapter 2, ProQuest. 
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The first two sessions, in which the two narrative pedagogical approaches were 
introduced, were led by the researcher, and involved sharing a faith story from tradition and one 
from personal experience. 

Tradition-Centered Narrative Pedagogy 

Traditional stories describe human knowledge through experience and action. They help 
us to know who we are and mirror our life according to our contemporary context. They are 
important for the formation of our identities. Stories always embody treasures, and therefore we 
engage these stories to surface hidden values that are needed. Each narrative is rich and can 
touch, teach, and transform lives in a healing process. This work does respect sacred Bible 
stories that the church has been using for Sunday school, yet there are other stories in our Tongan 
history that share the same notions. These narratives can be transformative and uplifting in 
religious denominations because faith is rooted in God.™ This project used the story of the 
Fakaongo (Loyal Methodists) and the Tau ’ataia (Free Church of Tonga) in a life-giving way that 
could relate to the current situations of youth.® This story was told during our first session. 
Blueprint 

Audience: FWCT youth 

Title: God Hears Our Cries. 

Central Theme: Children of the Beloved 


Mood of the Story: Gracefully held. 


* Rogers, Finding God in the Graffiti, 35. 

65 Although this story has been known as the negative impacts of missionaries, yet this work offers a 
compassionate way in understanding to regenerate history in a more restoring sense. Paula O. Latu, “Fakaongo and 
Tau’ataina: The Influences of the Tongan Traditional Religion, the European Civilization and Wesleyan Teachings 
on the formation of Tongan Religious Identities” (MA thesis, Massey University, Palmerston North, 2011), 157-160, 
https://mro.massey.ac.nz/server/api/core/bitstreams/b4070 1 ba-3f3e-4c63-a3f1 -2f0667536dd2/content. 
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The Story 

In the nineteenth century, after the arrival of missionaries and after the Tongan monarchy 
was re-established, King George Tupou I wanted Tonga to be an independent church from the 
Methodists. It was a time when the two most influential missionaries, Dr. James Eagan Moulton, 
and Shirley Waldemar Baker, worked on the islands. Baker was the primary minister at the time, 
while Moulton served as a headmaster at Tupou College, which was named after the king. Sadly, 
there was an incident that led them to go against each other, and this influenced the split in the 
church. Baker, being the king’s right hand, contributed strongly to the foundation of the 
independent church known as the Free Church or Tau ‘ataina, while the faithful Methodists, who 
were still under the Methodist administration in Australia, followed Moulton and were called the 
Fakaongo. A \ot was at stake as the Tongans were urged to choose sides: whether they sided 
with their king’s conviction or would stay with the church that was headquartered in foreign 
hands. 

The situation then became more tense: those who were under Moulton’s leadership were 
exiled from Tonga to uninhabited islands. These were dark times in Tonga. Tongans were forced 
to convert or to serve in jail, with the government restricting Methodist services in villages. This 
was due to Baker’s convincing of the king, for those who rebelled against the royal family by not 
joining the new independent church became outcasts. However, these exiled victims chose to put 
their faith in God, wherever God wanted to place them. Although it was greed and cruelty that 
led to their exile, they accepted their fate with the spiritual understanding that God was the 
foundation of their lives. After a few years, these faithful Methodists were invited to return, but 
some chose to stay on the islands they had been exiled to. Moulton fought for these people, 


despite the consequences, until Baker was deported by the British government. Fast forward in 
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time, and these victims became part of the Free Wesleyan of Tonga after the church was reunited 
by the late Queen Salote. 
Moral of the Story 

The youth are like the outcasts in the story. They are the victims who have been 
oppressed by a culture that holds power in the church. They feel victimized by a system that they 
do not understand how it works. The injustice of this cultural cruelty has been put heavily on 
their shoulders, yet they have managed to survive through their faith and dignity. They still hold 
onto their prayers, despite the challenges they face in an immigrant church. They came a long 
way from home into a new land where there is a yearning for God and for leaders to understand 
their cries. They want to be noticed in a place where they can express their faith freely and 
abundantly. That was the hope of Moulton, who foresaw a brighter future for Wesleyan 
descendants when they would overcome these obstacles. They have a purpose in life; there is 
always light at the end of the tunnel. Truth will always prevail, and the Tongan American young 
people are all beloved by the God who took the side of our ancestors in revealing the truth. Their 
experience is being felt by God. Their story is God’s story. We are on a journey with God. 
Person-Centered Narrative Pedagogy 

This narrative pedagogical approach helps people access the stories they are living, 
encourages people to reflect on the extent to which these stories are life-giving or life-denying, 
and guides people to reimagine their self-narratives in dialogue with the healing and restoring of 
their cultural and religious traditions.© There are three assumptions in this approach, according 


to Rogers. The first one is that our personal identity is narratively constructed; we are agents who 


6 Frank Rogers Jr., “Narrative Models,” Narrative Pedagogies (class lecture, Claremont School of 
Theology, Claremont, California, 2022). 
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act with purpose and intentionality. Second, the meanings of religious and cultural narratives are 
transformed within identity-bestowing self-stories. And finally, the essence of religious faith is 
living one’s self-story within the interpretive framework of a particular religious narrative 
world.®” 
Blueprint 

Audience: FWCT Youth 

Title: God of Compassion 

Central Theme: Upheld by compassion. 

Mood of the Story: Faith-triggering. 
The Story 

As a person of faith, have you been in a situation where you doubted God? When I met 
my beautiful wife in Tonga, I found out that when she was at a young age, her doctor told her 
that she would not be able to have a child. It was impossible due to her health condition. 
Although this was shocking news, we did not care because it was love that brought us into 
existence, so we married. We worked for a couple of years in Tonga for the church, and then we 
decided to pursue a ministerial education. Thankfully, CST accepted our applications. Before we 
came, we sought advice from a pastor, and he shared some wisdom with us. He said, “Always 
have faith in God.” So, we made the transition here to America. It was a new start, and the new 
context was a discovery. 

We began our first semester at CST—man, it was intense. As an international student, 
everything was new: the language, the courses, the diversity, and the way of life living here. I 


tried so hard to adapt to this kind of situation. We had school on the one hand and the church on 


67 See Rogers, Finding God in the Graffiti, 64. 
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the other hand. We tried to commit all our effort to school and the work of the church at the same 
time. This church had just started, so it was just trying to get its feet on the ground, like us. It was 
a back-and-forth situation—from school to church and church to school. The struggle was real, 
and we had almost had it; we almost gave up. But I still thought about what the pastor in Tonga 
had said, “Always have faith in God.” At the end of our first year, we found out we were going 
to have a baby. A great explanation of the day we found that out was that the earth stood still in 
that moment. Every struggle we had been through was gone in the snap of a finger, just like that. 

The rough season became calm in an instant, and suddenly there was this indescribable, 
pure joy. We will never forget that day. Those who knew my wife’s condition were surprised 
when our son was born. We nicknamed him the “miracle baby.” When I held my son, ’Akapusi, 
for the very first time, I felt a sacred presence from head to toe. I felt calm, like an eye in the 
middle of a storm. That lingering peace and joy made me realize what it means to be faithful, to 
be optimistic, and to endure what we have been through in life. All I could say was, “Always put 
faith in God.” That is my story. 
Moral of the Story 

As Christians, God is within us, sustaining us no matter who or where we are. God is a 
God of radical compassion who invites us followers to have hope in that sacred compassion. 
Sometimes as people of faith, we do doubt our beliefs and our vocation. On every journey there 
are challenges to face, and we are so trapped by what is happening around us. The challenges 
consume us, inside and out. I as an immigrant and all the youth are strangers in this land or 
wherever we may be. Yet, as a matter of fact, we live through our own stories. This is a chaotic 
world, but still we can settle down and find peace and resilience through remembering a sacred 


moment in life, just like my wife and I remembered our pastor’s advice, “Always put faith in 
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God.” Life can be cruel at times, but that enables us to take a U-turn and to feel that compassion 
that always holds us. We share our own individual sacred moments. We are in the presence of 
compassion; our confusion and struggle over our identities are also strengths that help us 
determine who we are. We are the children of the Beloved. 
Discussions and Questions 

After a story presentation, the youth were divided into three groups with the help of 
selected Sunday School teachers, who facilitated a discussion of any lessons learned. One 
purpose of the group discussion was that it could provide a space for all individuals to participate 
in surfacing the moral of the story based on their personal reflections. Also, through group 
discussions, youth could learn how to work together as a group by understanding each other very 
well, and that could strengthen their relationships. Working in groups empowers cooperation and 
coexistence. There were three main questions that guided the group discussions. These questions 
highlighted what the youth had learned from the story that had been told, how they had found it 
helpful for their situation and journey, and what gifts there were in the story that could empower 
their lives. Participants were also asked to share a personal reflection or story for the next 
session. Since we were using the tradition- and person-centered approaches, their experiences of 
compassion could be applied during the week, whether they were at home, school, or workplace. 
Youth Arts of Worship 

For the last two sessions, the youth were asked to share a story of compassion in any 
form they considered to be helpful. This included skits, plays, songs, and action songs. These 
stories were practiced and performed on the Saturday of Christmas week. The educational 


movement in such arts of worship lies with the participants’ own creativity and the deepening of 
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their knowledge through retelling a story of their own.®* This activity embodied narrative 
pedagogy in a transformative way. It was not necessary for leaders to create some artistic 
expression; rather, this task focused on the youths’ perspectives. Their creativity deepened 
internalization of the materials that had been introduced to them as they retold their stories. For 
example, each group discussed their preferred songs and skits to express their faith and 
traditions. Also, it was important that they use both Tongan and English in their lyrics so they 
could learn our mother tongue at the same time, since some experience a language barrier in 
church. Music is a great starting point for learning the language. 

Moreover, as the youth worked to embody their personal reflections in worship skits, it 
enabled them to assimilate a story that teaches their faith. With the help of facilitators in 
formulating their script to be alive, their imagination in their arts of worship depicted their 
identities of being Christian, Tongan, and Americanized. In other words, they are transcultural. 
Everyone in their own group contributed their own creativity. The skits’ themes were based on 
the young people’s experiences as they came to know God while maneuvering through life. 
Their purpose was to illustrate the presence of God in every situation, including adversity. They 
practiced and prepared for the last week of the program as there was an invitation for parents to 
come and join our worship night. We facilitators provided food and toys before the event until 
everyone showed up. After the program, our youth oversaw serving seniors, and we were able to 
share a meal together as a church. 

The Follow-Up 
It was wise to create a youth group chat group on Facebook Messenger, where we could 


stay connected and check on how everyone was doing. Even though the Culture of Compassion 


68 See Rogers, Finding God in the Graffiti, 46-48. 
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program was done, we managed to connect on social media and share our personal blessings 
each week. Not only that, but we also managed to gather on Friday nights and engage in more 
Bible studies and conversations on our Tongan culture, like a kava session. 

For these Friday night gatherings, we made use of our cultural platform (kava) to teach 
our religious identity of being Tongan and Christian, with each group seated in a circle. As the 
kava circle demonstrates a space of peace and union, it was very helpful for conveying our 
agenda as facilitators. This was a gathering of a diverse group of youngsters from different 
backgrounds. Every meeting we started by choosing someone to do a prayer; from there we 
opened a space for dialogue, rather than monologue, which is different from our tradition. We 
call it pekepeke or dipping into the essence of your own reflections. In this open space of 
discussion, youth were free to ask questions about faith or cultural traditions. If they did not have 
specific things to discuss, we were just present to accompany each other as a nurturing 
community of faith. 

Moreover, the gatherings were a time to discuss thoroughly, in English, our four Tongan 
golden principles of respect, humility, maintaining good relationships, and passion. As these 
principles are believed to be the blueprint for our cultural identity, or anga faka-Tonga, it was 
vital that we come to understand them. Also, we sought to take the pulse of our cultural identity 
in order to find the missing pieces or the roots of these four Tongan written values. The old 
understanding was that we were to practice these principles with people who were higher than 
us. However, when they are rooted in compassion, these virtues will be flexible, with no 
boundaries of practice, allowing us to embrace a more transformative understanding of them and 


to practice them in our contemporary lives. 
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Once our core values were clearly taught in a language the youth understood, it was time 
to share life appreciation stories, which allowed everyone to speak words of thanksgiving. This 
time was one of those sacred moments that reconnects us in full appreciation of being present 
now. Moreover, this gathering enabled us to practice the model of compassionate listening as a 
tool of conscious awareness of others. The idea was to teach the youth at a young age about this 
concept, and it was then their choice whether they used it as a method of communication or not. 
We learned to practice compassion in these kinds of conversations, where anyone could tell any 
story, like a festival, with no critiquing. The sessions promoted friendship at its finest, and as 
youth told their own stories, they helped one another. Although these sessions were a new 
routine for the youth, starting with a kava session was the first step before engaging frequently in 
other platforms in the future. 

Furthermore, additional discussions focused on a different theme each week, such as the 
reason we come to church on Sundays, contributing to church events, and other issues that were 
raised by youth during our gatherings. Addressing these concerns and issues was essential for 
helping the youth on their journeys as Tongan Wesleyans, but above all, we wanted to ensure 
understanding so they could transmit our cultural religious identity within their hearts. Once they 
take these values into their hearts through compassion, they will appreciate that being Tongan, 
American, and religious is their personal identity. But they must experience Tongan cultural 
values first internally, whereby compassion enhances them culturally and spiritually. We also 
had choir practices, embracing young talents in modern and traditional songs. In fact, there is a 
youth choir that sings during church services, attends church funerals, and is present whenever 


there is a church function. 
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Culture of Compassion: Youths’ Experiences 

The contemplative practices that were introduced were based on the survey’s first two 
questions, which most participants responded to by stating that prayer and meditation are their 
preferred spiritual practices to engage with. Spiritual practices connected the youth with God. 
However, practices from the Culture of Compassion program were a new discovery for them. 
They were not only presented with some modern practices but also different meditations from 
what we usually use in the church. Since the program offered an environment where the youth 
could express themselves freely, teaching these spiritual practices was a success. First, they were 
taught in a language that the youth understood. Second, these meditations were the answer to 
their needs, according to the survey, where living life like Jesus was stated by many as their way 
of living out their faith. Indeed, Jesus’s way of life was compassion, and these practices were 
intended to activate their heartbeat of humanity or that likeness of God in them through the 
meditation process. Third, these practices were more grounded and really assisted them in 
becoming aware of God’s presence. Considering that, in the modern era, youth are distracted 
most of the time by social media and other activities, teaching them how to practice these prayers 
was successful in that the process captured some of their attention, but in a way that was full of 
quality—detaching them from the material world and taking them into the spiritual realm. 
Indeed, participants showed their interest in these spiritual practices when they requested more 
time after practicing them just to enjoy the silent moment. 

When compassion was introduced in these practices, the youth engaged in not only 
practicing self-awareness but including others as well. In fact, the compassionate dimensions of 
the PULSE practice really helped them turn their negative views of immigrants into positive 


ones. Understanding deeply promoted peace between the generations. During the first two 
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sessions, it was a struggle for some participants to be shifted into this kind of compassionate 
manner. Yet they were directed to make peace with their interior movements first, before 
engaging others. Moreover, they were drawn to the concept of compassionate listening, which 
was a totally new method for them. Although it has its challenges, once compassionate listening 
became a habit, it urged the youth to view their interactions with their parents and seniors as 
lifegiving. They learned to appreciate this life that they are living and to be more grounded when 
conflicts take place. 

We often ask the question, “Where is God during these challenges?” That question was 
the basis for this project, calling me to educate with approaches and to cultivate practices among 
youth that would lead to answers to this question. As a result of the Culture of Compassion 
program, the Tongan American youth now have a fair perception that God’s presence is always 
with them; they just need to be directed into the right path to experience God in their midst. Once 
we meet that godly spark inside our depths, we come to an understanding that God is present, 
when we thought God was absent. We come to understand that our cultural and religious identity 
really shapes who we are. The program responded to the youths’ uncertainty, with tradition- and 
person-centered education being introduced to help them reclaim their lives and reconstruct their 
personal identities that were slowly fading away, instilling in them a sense that they are 
Christians and Tongan Americans at the same time. In fact, this project indicated that these 
approaches and practices were the answer for young people’s needs in the church today. Not 
only did youth encounter spirituality, but they also came to recognize who they are, their values, 
and their own creativity, which will promote their interest in worship today and in future 


developments. 
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CONCLUSION 

This project challenged me with a lot of experiences in the ministry field. It offered many 
discoveries, activities, and practices from a pastoral perspective. Therefore, I am sharing my 
experience of doing the project as a self-reflection on what I have encountered so far. 

My Vocation 

I found my passion in working with our youth in the church. I do believe it is my calling 
to serve them, especially since most of them grew up in the United States. Spending six years at 
CST and in ministry urged me to interact with them more because I found them being left out of 
our FWCT ministry. As most programs run according to Tongan customs, most of the youth do 
not understand what is really going on during our services. Since doing the Culture of 
Compassion program, whenever I preach, I usually spend a certain amount of time during the 
service with the youth in activities, speaking their language so that they can understand the 
message of the day. Also, this project provided another opportunity to interact with them 
thoroughly. I was aware that my work with the youth would raise red flags for those tied to our 
church customs. A senior member eventually spoke to me after the service one Sunday about the 
shifts I had made within our worship services, saying that I am boldly against our traditions. 
However, the goodness of compassion is that one can build positivity through negativity. It was 
the driving force for this research, allowing me to state what I really believe—this is my calling. 

Strategic Leadership 

Throughout this research journey, compassion has been one of the successful solutions 
for dealing with the issue of broken relationships in my ethnic religious group. As a leader, one 
of the main questions I have asked is, how can I have a relationship with someone if they have a 


different perspective from my own? To be honest, I have had difficulties cultivating compassion 
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towards others, especially when facing my opponents in an organization dominated by elders. 
However, what this project offered has been helpful in providing healing within myself and 
towards others to build relationships. This is the blessing of becoming a strategic leader: there 
are methods of compassion that can ensure we attend to ourselves first before seeking to 
understand our opponents and move toward reconciliation. 

Engaging My Interior Youth before Others 

During this research, I had to deal with my inner youth. I used the PULSE practice, 
which reminds us that we can turn towards our inner voices when triggered by a situation and 
make peace with ourselves before others. In contrast, before learning how to practice 
compassion, I was more intent on my replies as a listener than on understanding others when 
interacting with them. I was easily hurt and would rather argue and shut down my opponents 
because of my rightful thoughts as someone who was born in Tonga. Caught in a culture of 
denial, I never spent time genuinely listening to and understanding more deeply what others were 
saying to figure out what their suffering was. Although words can be very offensive and 
triggering, making a shift or a U-turn can regenerate a lifegiving space between two individual 
beings through compassion and respect. This understanding led me during this work to provide a 
sacred space that embraced youth with dignity and loving care. 

Likewise, the PULSE practice teaches practitioners to stay grounded with an open mind, 
without judging what others are saying, and to understand that differences can become our 
stronghold through compassion, not through building barriers. Taking my own PULSE first 
allowed me to do healing work with my own interior movements before engaging in ministry, so 
my ministry was done in a respectful, compassionate manner. The practices of compassion 


instructed me to embody compassion as a way of life and not fake it. That is the real enemy— 
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being fake when we do not want to be truthful with ourselves and offer forgiveness as a healing 
grace. 
Experience of the Compassion Practice 

As I learned to cultivate compassion, I found that taking my PULSE was a part of 
building relationships with others, and this really aided me in my ministry. Getting grounded first 
allowed me to be in a space of peace through my breathing so I could then cultivate self- 
compassion through the PULSE practice. Paying attention drew my attention towards my interior 
movements, the movements of my inner parts. I was able to be present and focus on one part at a 
time through the practice, not being affected by it. Understanding empathically, I not only 
focused on this interior movement but paid attention to its hidden cries or what it was longing 
for. A curious awareness of its suffering allowed me to build a compassionate connection with it 
by using the FLAG process. This meant asking what this part feared, what it was longing for, 
what aching wounds needed to be healed, and what gifts that part offered. Then I went on to 
loving with connection: as I was moved by the suffering of a particular part, I was able to 
provide care for it by offering it endless love and compassion. Still connected with this inner 
voice, I became grounded by inviting the Sacred Source to be with us as an inspirational image. I 
was then filled with a grace that reached all the parts of my inner world and brought healing to 
my interior movements. Finally, I am determined to let this grace be my protector and sustainer 
whenever I am triggered by the world. 

Using the PULSE and FLAG methods as compassion strategies really enlightened my 
leadership as a Christian. For me, getting grounded was the interesting part because I felt at 
peace and felt connected to my Sacred Source or bound by my faith. However, when I moved on 


to focus on a particular interior movement, I always stumbled because of the tension I felt, 
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leading me to start again. Yet the PULSE method has been a very useful practice because it 
healed me, which allowed me to share it with others. 
Gifts of the Practice 

The compassion practice made me aware of my own gifts as a compassion leader, 
enabling me to heal myself from wounds created by others. This healing came through treating 
my interior movements that have ached during difficult conversations, leading to fears and 
frustrations. By spending time with my own inner cries, I came to the awareness that my inner 
parts were to be treated with loving care, not with hate or revulsion. The same process occurred 
when carrying out this project with others. Once I healed myself, it empowered me to act 
compassionately in ministry. Going back to the story I shared at the beginning of the chapter, I 
was offended by the elder’s harsh words; however, the practice’s processes had tended to my 
own critical voices and enabled me to be grounded. Compassion is a grace that is always 
fulfilling and lifegiving. The compassion practice helped me feel more connected to my faith 
tradition as well, by bringing me to the understanding that God’s essence is within me as my own 
image. 
Capacities Gained through the Practice 

Through compassion practice, I gained the intention to be a compassionate presence in 
the world. I felt transformed and healed, and I became aware of my internal movements. I am 
now more familiar with my interior movements and those of others. I also gained the insight that 
I can control myself. Iam my own leader. 

Narrative Contextualization 
When using the two narrative models of tradition- and person-centered education, I came 


to realize narratives emerge from particular contexts, like the youths’ narratives have been grown 
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in American soil. My personal and traditional stories can offer them liberation to make use of 
their own experiences from their context as well as to encourage change. I also realized that in 
whatever situation, compassion is there to reform and revive stories and lives. For example, our 
Tongan church history contains many faith formation stories, but they were ruled out in a 
negative perspective as it written by some historians. However, with a new perception, 
compassion can shift those stories to lifegiving narratives. The people of my generation are the 
key players in reforming these narratives; we can change the views of fundamentalists. 

Moreover, if we cannot move toward transformative change, the negativity of the past 
will keep on going. The Culture of Compassion program provided a safe and inclusive space for 
Tongans in the diaspora where victims and offenders both felt what it was like to be welcomed 
as part of one family. All are equal, despite cultural differences; all contexts are interconnected 
and coexist. The Culture of Compassion program embodies the vision and mission of the church 
in general. Youths’ experiences as told in stories are heard, and youth and immigrants come to a 
compassionate agreement that provides hope for future youth. These youths will become elders 
and leaders of the church one day who will continue to reform our narratives as Tongans in 
America. 
Next Steps 

On a personal level, preparation for religious education through self-reflection is 
necessary. Engaging in self-reflection before each session can help one recognize the need for 


change and create steps towards change. This can have profound effects in religious 


® Frank Rogers Jr., Cradled in the Arms of Compassion: A Spiritual Journey from Trauma to Recovery 
(Grand Rapids: Lake Drive Books, 2023), 342. 
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communities. The practice of self-reflection can be a powerful tool in bringing about positive 
change in an organization. 

This compassionate movement should not end with just one attempt, but instead requires 
continuous effort in response to feedback. In such efforts, we need to continuously monitor 
progress by accepting feedback as a positive input. In this way, the church community actively 
engages in improving ourselves as leaders in the process of creating a curriculum. Accepting 
feedback enables us to have better interactions with others. 

Gifts of Empowerment 

The Culture of Compassion program also used the narrative space to empower 
individuals to become agents of social transformation apart from the church organization. Such a 
program can empower young people to engage in social issues and address problems a 
community needs to have resolved. Furthermore, the engagement of people of different ages— 
youth and facilitators—with compassion is an inclusive experience in which people of different 
life stages and cultures participated through the sessions. The goal is not to make everyone fit 
into the same narrative, but to celebrate our uniqueness and differences. Anything that moves 
towards peace should be engaged with when living in a community. The compassion narrative 
method helps those who do not feel like they belong anywhere or are not involved in any cultural 
or religious activity to be present with others. When they enter the space of compassion, they 
have a place where they belong. Although there are differences, in the end, the God of radical 
compassion binds us together. If we can understand that people have different views, cultures, 
ways of worship, and purposes in connecting with God, then we can witness the impacts of 


compassion. 
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Culture of Compassion Program Reflection 

The Culture of Compassion program proved that inclusivity is an act of compassion. We 
shared commonalities under one roof of compassion. Compassion united us as people of 
different cultures. As a compassion practitioner, my goal is to embrace diversity as the definition 
of our humanity in the Tongan context. 

Compassion offered new insights and models of doing ministry. It helped create a sacred 
space that celebrated the next generation’s spirituality. I saw that youth from different 
backgrounds can contribute to transforming our society. I also discovered that compassionate 
methods could reform our Tongan historical narratives. 

Sacredness is experienced through the practice of compassion, and compassion can be 
practiced in any situation. Compassion is universal. When compassion is extended, it can co- 
resist and coexist with whatever it touches. The holiness of compassion refueled a dying 
community. It reformed a wounded setting and then moved the people in it forward in harmony, 
despite some rejections along the way. 

From a Christian perspective, God desires everyone to be active embodiments of 
compassion in the world. In general, God’s grace and salvation can be found inside and outside 
of the church. Compassion is our Christian root. 

Future Objectives 

We need to have another program for immigrants and youth as the next step in resolving 
issues. The space this program creates will provide an opportunity for everyone to share their 
stories and to be heard. Through people’s stories, we will be able to discover their concerns. In 
addition, immigrants will be encouraged to reflect on their own experiences and relationships, 


and they will be guided towards steps to take for reconciliation in their own lives. As part of the 
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program, speakers or facilitators who specialize in speaking to church communities would be 
invited to share with the participants, and helpful resources for practicing compassion would be 
provided. 

More open dialogue and compassion-based communication needs to be encouraged 
within the church community. For everyone’s needs to be met, we would work together to create 
a plan to improve communication in the future. This action plan would also be designed to 
satisfy the most needs for immigrants, young people, and other communities. Thus, it will put 
into practice the concept of restoring justice in faith communities. 

Personal Statement 

I am a youth pastor of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga, the largest Tongan 
denomination in America. It is a very cultural church that is strictly attached to our Tongan 
traditions. Yet, my spirituality calls me to deal with our contemporary issues and to revitalize the 
church’s mission through Christian education so that it is more liberative. I believe this work is a 
way of Jesus, the icon of compassion, in whom my faith is anchored deeply. I believe that I have 
been called into leadership for a purpose, and that is to use the lens of compassion to reform the 
church by using the resources of my own culture and traditions to educate people of my own 
ethnicity. After countless hours of working to generate this research project, I am thankful for the 
gift of compassion that has impacted my leadership role. I am thankful for the wisdom 
compassion has brought to my ministry and for the goodness to practice compassion starting here 
at home. I am thankful for CST, where I encountered a compassion that sharpened my faith and 
helped me to be productive in the community I was stationed to serve. This work made me more 
mature and guided me to stand together with the minority. A compassionate leader is a grounded 


and strategic leader who will always stand with justice, and it will always be transformative. 
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“Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?’ And I 


said, ‘Here am I; send me!’” (Isaiah 6:8, NRSV). 
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APPENDIX 


Survey Questions 


1. Which of the following spiritual practices do you engage in regularly? (Yes or no) 

T attend church 

Ipray___ 

Imeditate 

I listen to music 

Ising 

I dance 

I read sacred texts 

I spend time enjoying nature 

I spend time with family 

I spend time with friends 

I attend youth meetings _ 

[help the hungry, poor, or less fortunate a 
I attend rallies, protests, and speak up for the oppressed 


Other 


2. Of all the spiritual practices listed above that you engage in which ones do you consider 


the most important? 


Explain why? 


27 


In the third step, the following survey will be completed by the participants. 

3. Complete the following: 

a. I live out my Christian faith by 

b. The church can help me live out my faith by 

c. At this point in my faith and spiritual journey, I find church worship. 

Not very helpful Merely Helpful Helpful 

Comments 

d. At this point in my faith and spiritual journey, I find Tongan culture (stories, music, 
dance) 

Not very helpful Merely Helpful 

Helpful 

Comments 

e. At this point in my faith and spiritual journey, I find Tongan culture (language) 

Not very helpful Merely Helpful 

Helpful 

Comments 

f. At this point in my faith and spiritual journey, I find Tongan culture (values, norms, 
traditions) 

Not very helpful Merely Helpful 

Helpful 


Comments 
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g. How important is it to you be maintain your Tongan identity and culture? 
Not very helpful Merely Helpful 
Helpful 


Comments 


h. What would like to see the church doing to help you grow spiritually? 


Fie) 
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